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Notable Books from the Dution Fall List 


The Torrent 


A Romance of the Orange Groves of Valencia 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apccalypse,” etc. 


\llured by the amazing beauty and the mystery of the woman whose un- 
known history was the subject of village speculation, Rafael Brull, the 
young political leader, “Alcira’s favorite son,” sought the lady of the 
yrange groves by round about ways and long detours. The story of his 
mad infatuation, of her frank, disinterested friendship and her consistent 
devotion to the gods of a worldly life; of the torrent, with his daring effort 
to reach her villa through the flood, of their increasing friendship, and the 
subsequent revelation of her life and love, form the most dramatic and 
brilliant romance yet written by the master story teller of Spain. 


Price, $2.00 
Andivius Hedulio 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author of “El Supremo,” etc. 


Hedulio, lord of a Sabine estate, an Emperor’s favorite, and wooer of the 
loveliest young widow in Rome, is suddenly suspected of conspiracy by the 

isleading report of. an enemy’s spy. Thus begins a flight which lasts 
for years. In disguises that range from bandit and beast-tamer to confi- 
dential secretary and expert for a gem collector, he — and again escapes 
arrest, until finally, at Marseilles, the only chance for safety is to board 
a ship bound for—Rome of all places in the world! It is a literal re-creation 
of the most wonderful society that the ancient world ever saw, with all 
its splendors, its peculiarities, its gods and traditions, and its emperor, 
master of the world. Price, $2.00 


A City in the Foreground 
By GERARD HOPKINS 


\ remarkably vivid picture of Oxford life, of the mind and manner of 
young English manhood in the days before and during the Great War. 
Whether they talk, row, drink, play, work, or philosophize about the tragedy 
of the war, the interplay of clashing temperaments is constantly in the 
foreground in this novel of young men. “Young, brilliant, charming,” says 
The Athenaeum, “marked by a distinction not only of manner but of mind.” 

Price, $2.00 


The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener 


y REGINALD VISCOUNT ESHER 


l'rom his daily diary Lord Esher has selected records of passing events 








which supply a brilliant portrait of that secre saag figure, Kitchener of 
Khartoum, whose life—apart from the catastrophe of his sudden death— 
no come to so tragic a climax. A human doc and of extraordinary his- 
torical value and rare literary charm. Price, $3.00 


The Street - Faces 


By CHARLES VINCE 
\ treasury of humorous, delicate and loving word sketches of London 
streets and scenes, exquisitely illustrated by Mr. J. D. M. Harvey’s beautiful 
pencil drawings. Price, $5.00 


Mayfair and Montmartre 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Genial, intensely human sketches of London and Paris life from the eighties 
to the present time. A delightful study of periods and contrasts, each 
diametrically opposed, yet each famed for the men and women who consti- 
tuted its attraction. Price, $6.00 








Books of ensniaiiies 
“ I May 


A. A. MILNE, Author of 
wot That it Ma itters,” ete 
Light, amusing papers, written with 
the lively humor which made “Mr. 
Pim Passes By” so popular a play 


And Even Now 
By MAX BEERBOHM 
For subtle ational iting irony, nothing 








approaches the essays of the “incom- 
parable Max.” Limited edition of 
1,500 copies, 33.50. Regular edition, 

$2.00 


Reviews and Critical Papers 

By LIONEL JOHNSON 
The collected papers of “England’s 
one critic of the first rank” in his 
generation. The book includes re- 
views upon works by authors so va- 
rious as Kipling, Stevenson, William 
Morris, Meredith, Austin Dobson and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward which show 
clearly his excellence as a construc- 
tive critic of literature. $2.00 


Forty Odd Years in the 


Literary Shop 

By JAMES L. FORD 
With the familiarity of long associa- 
tion Mr. Ford writes of such men of 
letters as Stockton, John Fiske, Law- 
rence Hutton, and Richard W. Gilder 
of such able newspaper men as Dana, 
Bennett and Lanigan, of the folk of 
the theatre from Henry Irving to 
Weber and Fields. The book will be 
handsomely illustrated. $5.00 


A Gallant of Lorraine, Francois 

Seigneur de Bassompicrre 

Marquis D’Harouel, 

Marechal de France 

By H. NOEL WILLIAM 
The story of one of the most fas- 
cinating careers in French histor) 
one of the few men who dared oppose 
the powerful Richelieu. In two illus- 
trated volumes $10.00 


The Heroic Ballads of aati 
By L. A. MAGNUS 
\ unique feature in literature, Apart 


from their high literary merit, they 
con t of eon ti’ series of na- 
tional songs, which record the exact 
history of Russia as it occurred 
$5.00 


Irish Poets of Today 


An Anthology 

Edited by L. D'O. WALTERS 
A comprehensive selection from the 
verse of modern representative Irish 
poets, including Padraic Colum, Shane 
Leslie, W. M. Letts, Eiward Lysaght, 
Susan L. Mitchell, W. B. Yeats and 
others. $3.00 


Garments of Praise 


A Miracle Cycle 

By FLORENCE CONVERSE 
Includes: The Blessed Birthday, Thy 
Kingdom Come, Soul’s Medicine, and 
Santa Conversazione. As’ delicate 
and imaginative reproductions of the 
spirit that lived of old in the miracle 
play they stand alone in religious 
literature. $2.06 





Information in regard to these books will be supplied on request by the publishers 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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world peace. 


M* BORAHW’S speech in the Senate on September 26 i: 
4 opposition to the treaty with Germany was great in 


moral passior i. Was ry 
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LOWLY the truth comes out: it is idle to talk of victors: 


all mankind lost the war and the peace; if the present its logic, its eloquence, and its 


policies continue “we’ll all go to hell together.” The latest inadequately reported by the pre Min Becta Me 
American to enunciate this truth is Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, would vote for the treaty if anvone ithorized te 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company, and of for the Administration will declare that ther no i! 
the State Chamber of Commerce. The particular prophecy tion to join the Reparation Commissior Thi rrance 
we have quoted he attributes to a prominent German. It is he did not expect because of the extrem et 
evidently his own opinion for he declares: “I think the rela- Administration to collect all possible clai againat Ge 
tionships of the principal nations toward one another are many which. because of Germanv’s obligations under th 
worse now than they were before the war.” He is sympa- Treaty of Versailles. seems to reauire American members} 
thetic toward French fears but condemns utterly France’s in the Renaration Commission. The Reparation ¢ 
German policy and its consequence. Financial conditions are “is a receivership for three nations in the heart of Europ 
chaotic, “the soaring of the dollar is telling against us.” It is one of the worst features of the Treaty of Ver 
One opinion is particularly interesting: o treaty ao had that Mr. Borah doubts if Mr. Wileon 1 
I confess that as I looked up at Old Glory waving above would cian avreed to it unless he had thought. mistake: 
Ehrenbreitstein I said to myself that it had no business there, that it could be modified by the Leacue of Nations. tripped 
vet without the slightest doubt if we withdraw from the Rhine : tt Dh TNS P sina 
we shall be laying Europe open to new dangers. Our presence of the League, the treaty was built upon force . 
at Coblenz has a most restraining and mollifying effect and our power is that of the devastation of subject peoples,” and 
departure will be at once felt. into that devastation we shall be drawn if our ire t 
Such opinions make it evident how futile it is to talk of | Press certain claims leads us into the councils of the natio 
disarmament unless there is first a spiritual disarmament who control the Reparation Commissior With what Mr 
and a repudiation of the pathetic illusions which made the Borah said we are in entire avreement. But, especial! 
last war possible. since the German ratification of the new treaty, nothi: 
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better can be hoped. At least it does not tie us up so 


closely to the iniquities of the Versailles treaty as ratifica- 


‘ 
} 


ion of that pact itself. As the German Government in- 
formed the Reichstag, the German-American treaty is really 
only a preliminary document and the nature of our rela- 
tions is still ir 


+ 


1 no small degree open to determination. It 
is not yet too late to bring pressure on the Administration 
to withdraw from even our present partial membership in 
the Reparation Commission and so avoid strengthening the 
power of a body whose continuance is a standing invitation 


to new war 


HANCELLOR WIRTH has prepared fifteen new tax 
bills to aid Germany to meet her reparations obliga- 
tions. He proposes to double the yield in marks of the tax 
yn coal; the sales tax on all business transactions and the 
income taxes are to be increased; the capital levy of 11% per 
‘ent of all property is to be made a regular triennial affair; 
a further levy is to be made on all increases of wealth; and 
he even plans virtually confiscatory laws by which the Gov- 
‘rnment would acquire one-fifth of all new stock issues and 
1 one-fifth interest-bearing mortgage on the gold value of 
ill real property. With all this he hopes to obtain a return 
sufficient to pay the sums recurrently due the Allies. But 
such high taxes—or even the prospect of them—combine 
with other factors to crumble German exchange. Mark ex- 
‘hange dropped 29 per cent in September alone. That meant 
that every mark collected in taxes lost one-quarter of its 
value for reparations payment. It also meant, by virtue of 
the same fact, that the currency mark was losing its value 
as expressed in goods, that taxpayers whose real values 
to a certain extent relieved. It 

3 possible that this catastrophic fall in the mark was in 
part artificially stimulated by such taxpayers; but in larger 


remained unchanged were 


part it is the inevitable result of relentless pressure for 
reparations. Wirth may or may not weather the present 
‘risis; his tax proposals may be accepted with or without 
modification or be rejected, but the problem will continue. 
So long as it continues, the tendency in Germany will still 
be to turn to one or the other of two desperate extremes: 


bolshevism or nationalist reaction and war. 


B* business got most of whatever relief there was in 
the tax bill that passed the House. But against the 
House bill, or rather Mr. Penrose’s revision of it, not only 


ratic minority in the Senate but the bipartisan 


agricultural bloe is up in arms. And popular backing to 
his opposition is increasing. On three points in this com- 

angle we wish to insist: (1) No genuine reduction 
in taxation is possible if the Searchlight is right in its fig- 
ires which show that the Administration’s boasted savings 


are illusory or worse; (2) intelligent tax revision depends 


Ipon » such scientific and socially enlightened study as 
Mr. J. A. Hobson has made in his “Taxation and the New 
State.” and this fundamental task no important American 


roup has undertaken; (5) the sales tax which is persistently 
‘ated is outrageously unjust in its incidence and likely 
0 postpone any trade revival. The most immediately prom- 
sing proposal which has thus far emerged in Congress is 
that of Senators Simmons, Gerry, and Walsh (Massachu- 
setts), Democratic members of the Senate Finance Com- 
littee, for lessening the burden on smaller incomes. They 
irge that the tax on incomes of $5,000 or less be reduced 
from 4 to 2 per cent; to 4 from 8 per cent on incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000; to 6 per cent on incomes from 


———2 


$10,000 to $15,000 on the excess over $10,000. The reduc- 
tion of surtaxes, which the Republicans propose, helps per- 
sons with incomes above $66,000. And they add insult to 
injury by solemnly telling us that this is the way to 
prosperity ! 


R AILWAY finances are looking up. Reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 192 Class I 
railroads showed a net operating income of $68,000,000 for 
July as compared with a deficit of $11,452,000 in July, 1920. 
More recently the New York Central has reported a gain 
of about a half million dollars in August as compared with 
the preceding month. Mr. Ford has made his little road 
pay so well that he asked permission to reduce freight rates, 
which permission the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused in all cases but one. More freight was loaded by the 
country’s railroads in the week ending September 17 than 
in any week since December 4, 1920. Granting that it takes 
more than one fairly good week to make prosperity and 
that the case of Mr. Ford’s road is not typical, it would 
still appear that the railroads might help themselves and 
the country if they would put into more efficient manage- 
ment some of the energy they expend on propaganda for 
further wage reductions and for immediate passage of the 
Administration’s funding bill giving them some $500,000,000 
in cold cash. 


URTHER wage cuts will be a dubious aid to the rail- 

roads. It is somewhat ominous that those already 
made have brought the workers to voting fcr a strike which 
their leaders are struggling hard to prevent. For the rail- 
way funding bill two arguments are advanced; first that it 
is just in itself, and second that it is imperative to prevent 
disaster. We should be more confident of the first point if 
some of the railroads’ propagandists would answer Mr. 
William G. McAdoo’s devastating analysis of the pending 
bill. He thus concludes his argument: 

Stripped of confusing non-essentials, what is now proposed is 

that the Government shall wait ten years for $763,000,000 th: 
railroads owe it for betterments and improvements, and shal] 
pay immediately $500,000,000 to the railroads on account of 
claims for alleged under-maintenance, etc., taking from the 180 
or more railroads involved, with their varying degrees of finan- 
cial responsibility, such securities as they may be able to pro- 
vide—securities which in many instances may not be adequate 
to protect the Government against loss. This is not a question 
of “legal and moral obligation” on the part of the United States 
to lend the railroads $500,000,000 more for ten years. It is a 
question of policy, and should be considered from that stand- 
point only. 
Such a measure is not just; if it is necessary to avert panic 
it dramatically calls attention to the fundamental unsound- 
ness of the railway situation. It is intolerable that pri- 
vately owned corporations should be a continual drain on 
the public treasury. It will take more than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s tentative consolidation of the roads 
into nineteen systems—good though this may be—to cure 
the mortal illness of railway reorganization as achieved 
under the Esch-Cummins Act. 


WO men stand out above the little diplomats who 
have plied their trade at the session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. One is Lord Robert 
Cecil, scorned by his native England but honored the 
more as South African delegate in the Assembly. The 
other is Fridtjof Nansen, the tall weather-beaten Norse 
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e hundreds of thousands of prisor pr , 
) ars aiter the armistice in pf ‘ t} é ( 
r adrift in Russia, and now for { ‘ ie 
erers, have put his name at the very top of the M achu i 29 
ant roll of honor of these post-war years. Lord 11) { ( ‘ 
passioned insistence that the League United } 
sarmament and do it now may not win } 
ces of the professional diplomats, but his loud N” etter 
conscience of the world will do infinitely ore to pr 4 Ley 
ire the world for forward steps than Mr. H. A ployed 
sher’s labored argument that it is not yet prepared those 
them. ex-se! f t 
tart] oe 
ol YORKERS are learning that it takes more than that the for 
p rent laws to build houses. vi t 


According to briefs pre 
ired by city officials October 1, “moving day,” found a 
housing shortage of 69,797 apartments which is 16,996 in 
excess of the figures for the preceding year. Building cost 

cording to the New York World, have been cut in half 
since May, 1920, and this fact added to the stimulus given 
to speculative building by the law exempting houses from 
taxation for a period of years has resulted in the filing of 
plans for “homes for 37,750 families” in the metropolitan 
listrict during the current year. Parallel with the housing 
shortage is the interesting fact that many high-class apart- 
nents, owing to the exorbitant rents and hard times, stand 
Meanwhile landlords and tenants are still telling 
their troubles to the judge, and the municipal courts are 
rowded with 100,000 rent cases. Mr. Samuel Untermyer, 
uunsel for the Lockwood Committee, threatens to carry to 

higher court a decision giving landlords a right to 10 
per cent net income on the value of their property. He 
points out that many landlords have actually invested very 
little in their properties which are plastered with mortgages 
on which they do not pay and therefore ought not to collect 
10 per cent from their tenants. This wholesome inquiry into 
the equities of landlordism may some day get down to the 
fundamental question: Is it socially just that private indi 
viduals should receive the economic rent from land whose 
value they do not create? 


’ 


vacant. 


HE Unemployment Conference, having survived the 

astounding banalities of the Presidential address which 
opened it, and the effort of some employers to use it as a 
club to force down wages, is doing about as well as could 
be expected. If it really succeeds in its commendable at- 
tempt to stimulate buying by forcing manufacturers, mid- 
dlemen, and merchants to accept lower profits, it will have 
done better than could have been expected. We shall save 
our applause for the result. As for the suggestion that 
whole-time jobs be divided into part-time jobs for more men, 
it should be noted that labor has always been far more 
generous about that sort of thing than employers who micht 
be asked to share their contracts with competitors. 
are, however, limits to what is possible in the division of 


There 


jobs. The other suggestions as to pushing along public and 
private work are good as far as they go. So far the con- 
ference has not discussed unemployment insurance or im- 
mediate relief. It has turned the hardest part of the prob- 
lem over to the mayors of the cities. It reduced the esti- 
mate on the number of the unemployed to 3,700,000, with 
5,500,000 as a possible maximum and complacently classified 
about 1,500,000 as normally unemployed. But these men are 
also normally hungry, and the existence in America of this 
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PYHE death of Engelbert Humperd 
to us, for 1t means the | 

and Gretel.” This alone 


might feel proud. It matters not that 


and after this opera that did not 
plished what few have been able to do, and 
centrate in a ! wor tna 

ing and joyous within } 1 to expr 
vividness and char h ire tou 
forth a perfect thing of its kind. Biographers |} 
attributed part of the phenomenal succes of “Ha 
Gretel” to the refreshing contrast it afforded 
blood-and-thunder realism of the M 
dreary bombast of the Wagner imitator H 
this may be, there is every re n to be 
and Gretel’ would have had an ¢ 
only because of the direct antith of its { t 
the sophisticated absurdities, 1 land di 
have alwavs been perpetrated in the name of 
because of its instantan 3 appeal to th f 
each one of us. For Humperdinck embodied } 
the wonder and enchantment of Grimn f ! 
Eugene Field once wrote that he judged a n 
he reserved a shelf in his library for fairy tals I 


standpoint, it sneaks well for the world that Hum, 
little fanta 


YHVHAT Pollyanna of the Trenches Lieutenant ¢ 


Dawson has revi 


“Three Soldiers” for the New York Times to the 


“Insulting the Army 
How doth the little Conings-Bee 
Improve each shining hour! 
He gathers honey r a book 
And sweetly says it’s sour. 


It’s gall, he ays, remen hering 
That truth is never bitter: 
And makes the parlor pati 


Agree, approve and titter 
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Municipal Ownership for New York 


EMARKABLE reading is the report of the Transit 

Commission upon the transportation situation in New 
York and even more remarkable is its reception by the press 
of the city. To summarize this vexed and entangled situa- 
tion in less than two newspaper pages and point a way out 
so simple, clear-cut, and constructive as to astound the wise- 
acres—these are notable achievements. But to deal the 
death blow to private and to competitive ownership of trans- 
portation lines in the foremost city in the land, to come out 
squarely for municipal ownership and to carry it off without 
anybody’s shouting “bolshevism!” or “socialism!” is even 
more extraordinary. How rapidly the world does spin after 
all! Only two years ago anybody who proposed such a plan 
was at once dubbed a “Red.” The advocates of the Plumb 
Plan for national ownership of the railroads of the country 
were denounced as bolsheviki and anarchists. Yet here is 
this Commission headed by Mr. George McAneny, fresh 
from some years in the stifling atmosphere of the New 
York Times, actually advocating for the metropolis a plan 
which in its essentials, municipal ownership and private 
operation, is on all fours with the Plumb proposal. Where 
the plans diverge the disadvantage lies with the McAneny 
scheme. 

Of course, the opposition is not wholly silenced, particu- 
larly those who are trying to make capital out of the traction 
mess in the pending mayoralty campaign. But the burden 
of the fault-finding thus far is that it is all a wily scheme 
to unload looted and bankrupt transit lines upon the city. 
The craft being hopelessly wrecked, it is said, the rats are 
for leaving it, though making a handsome show of not really 
wishing to. But this theory overlooks the fact that the 
Transit Commission proposes to pay for the roads only on 
a just and honest valuation, that it demands the recapture 
of even the enormously valuable perpetual franchises and, 
what is even more interesting to investors, the squeezing 
out of at least $200,000,000 of watered capitalization. The 
transit companies, if they are wise, will accept these terms 
without delay, else they stand an excellent chance of losing 
most of what they have; but it is none the less a distasteful 
draught of which they will be compelled to drink deep. They 
will, of course, seek to save their faces by declaring that the 
collapse of private ownership was due solely to war condi- 
tions. 

The Transit Commission has plainly foreseen this 
maneuver, for it declares that their existing plight “is 
attributable in no small degree to incidents of their own 
selfish and often unsavory history.” Revenues that should 
have gone into reserves or better facilities have gone into 
huge dividends; “many millions of dollars have thus 
been diverted from the purposes to which they morally be- 
longed.” Mild language, indeed, for the long-continued 
exploitation of the city, the building up of huge private 
fortunes at public expense, the incessant corruption of pub- 
lic manners and morals, the unceasing gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, and the inevitable fleecing of innocent 
investors! It was hich time that somebody should write a 
period to this phase of New York’s traction history. 

Now we are quite aware that there are pitfalls in plenty 
ahead of the Commission, which has the power to go ahead 
with its plan even if the city officially objects to it. Every- 
thing will depend upon the correctness of the valuation. If 


that is not just and fair there will be a popular belief that 
the traction interests unloaded handsomely. But as t 

what is just and fair there can honestly be the widest di- 
vergence of opinion. It can only be said that the Commis- 
sion which has made so brilliant a start and so clear}, 
knows its own mind may for the present be given the benetit 
of the doubt. 

We are today far more concerned with one shockin; 
oversight—the failure to include labor representation 
the boards of management. Mr. McAneny provides fo: 
four operating corporations—“A,” “B,” “C,” and “D,” « 
which “A” will be the “controlling and financial compan 
and general supervisor of the affairs” of the other three 
The directorate of “A” will also be a Board of Contro! 
consisting of seven members chosen one each by the dirs 
torates of “B,” “C,” and “D,” three by the Mayor, and th: 
seventh by the other six. Not one word as to labor’s stak¢ 
in the enterprise! The same old blunder is made of shut 
ting out from all managerial responsibility the workers upon 
whose fidelity and contentment depend the safety of the 
service and its prosperity. Apparently Mr. McAneny and 
his associates have deliberately turned their backs upon al 
the noteworthy experiments in cooperative management- 
it is impossible to believe that they are ignorant of then 
True, in order to provide an incentive for efficient and 
economical management a certain sum of money is to be 
set aside out of earnings after all liabilities, fixed charges, 
etc., as a bonus fund for the operating personnel and certain 
bondholders. This is nothing but a sop; the bonus may 
not be earned for years through no fault of the working 
force. Even if it should be distributed from the beginning, 
we believe the employees will see that this would be of litt! 
value in contrast with the recognition of their right to share 
in managerial responsibility, in directing the property, and 
to present their viewpoint at all times in the Board of Con- 
trol. It would require only a few words to alter the compo- 
sition of the Board of Control to nine members; three repre 
senting the city, three labor, and three the stockholders. 
Labor should insist upon this with no loss of time. A board 
of nine so composed would represent all interests, and allay 
suspicion of special control as the Commission’s plan can not. 

As for other details of the plan—the elimination of all 
the existing companies, the fixing of a fare each year ac- 
cording to operating results, the unification of the system, 
genuine home rule by the city of its transit affairs, the 
acquiring of municipal ownership by retiring the purchase 
bonds out of revenues of operation, the making of vast 
economies through the elimination of the companies within 
companies and owners within owners, the reestablishment 
of transfers, the doing away with obsolete facilities, the de 
vising of a great forward-looking transit plan with large an 
nual outlays for new lines, the awarding of the short haul to 
the surface roads supplemented by the motor bus—we hav 
only space this week to commend them most highly, subject 
always to the reservation that everything will depend upon 
the actual administration and working out of the program. 
Later on we shall recur to these matters, for New York’s 
solution of its transit problem will profoundly affect every 
other American municipality. If New York turns to muni- 
cipal ownership of traction lines the day of private owner- 
ship is gone everywhere in America. 
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Our Declining Standard of Living 


(~OME of the employers at the Hoover-Harding Confe: 
‘ ence on Unemployment suggested that the way to re 
duce unemployment was to reduce wages. Russell F. Phelp 
Director of Statistics of the Massachusetts Department 

Labor, made this point of view very plain. 
he said, “is largely due to the fact that they cannot get jol 

at the wages they demand. There is a large element 
not yet reduced to the point where it must take reduced 
wages.” He said, for instance, that the candy factories in 
Massachusetts had plenty of jobs for girls at from $12 to 
$14 a week; but the silly girls did not want to work at such 


Unemployment 


wages. 

Now this point of view is very common. Business men 
are very prone to blame the depression on “profiteering 
workingmen”; newspapers chorus with the New York 
Herald that “if labor will work for a fair wage there 
will be no unemployment problem, industrial deadlock, and 
business stagnation.” For the moment we do not intend 
to argue this point. It seems to be pretty effectually 
answered by the simple fact that unemployment crises have 
appeared with beautiful impartiality in periods of high 
and of low wages. We are more interested in the signifi- 
cance for America of this campaign to reduce the standard 
of living of the workers. For that, fundamentally, is what 

aimed at by those who talk of reducing “inflated wage 
scales.” 

We Americans are rather proud of our “American stand- 
ard of living.” Living close to the frontier, in a country 
of tremendous natural wealth, expanding at a rate more 
rapid than the birth rate and influx of immigrants could 
match, and, until recently, with free land for those who 
wished it, we achieved in this country a general standard 
of living which, despite our terrific slums, was in fact higher 
than that of most European countries. 
the country has filled up, there is no more free land, the 
rate of expansion has been retarded while the influx of 
Europeans has continued, and we have faced a decline in 
that high standard of living of which we were so proud. 
We have had little consciousness of the degree of that de- 
cline, but the vague sense of it was probably largely re- 
sponsible for the country’s acquiescence in the absurdly 
drafted laws restricting immigration which we have re- 
cently imposed upon ourselves and the world. 

As a matter of fact the American standard of living has 
been declining since 1896—for the first decade so slowly as 
to be almost imperceptible, then, after the crisis of 1907, 
more rapidly, and in the early years of the war with almost 
catastrophic speed. The rises in wages forced by the work- 
ers during the fat years of 1918 and 1919 did not bring them 
back even to the pre-war standard. We make these state- 
ments with some positiveness, for they are based upon the 
careful study of Professor Paul Douglas, of the University 
of Chicago, and of Frances Lamberson, as published in the 
September number of the American Economic Review. This 
study continues the authoritative work of Dr. I. M. Rubinow 
before the war. It is a commonplace of political as of 
household economy that money wages give a fallacious cri- 
terion of real values. What matters is not the number of 
dollars in the weekly pay envelope, but the amount of rent 
those dollars will pay, or of coal, or potatoes, or shoes and 
shirts that they will buy. Comparing the trend of average 


Sut in recent years 


full-time earnings in fifteen standard industries with the 
purchasing power of money as measured by the retail prices 
of food, these economists cor ide hat the 1 lue of 
averaye wayes had fallen about 6 per cent between 1896 
and 1907, but that by 1913 the averaye worker was vetting 
17 per cent less real wayes than in 18% n 1916 22 per 
cent less, and in 1917—the amazing risé occurring 
before the workers succeeded in forcing up wayes at all 

37 per cent. In other words in 1917 the standard of living 
of workers in the wlen, cottor hoe ng 
stonecutting, printing, and machine-shop industries in the 
United States had fallen off one third betwee 1596 and 
1917. The wave increases of 191% boosted the vel from 
63 per cent of the 1496 standard to 67 per cent; and the 
increases in 1919 and in the early part of 1920 a may 
more than have kept pace with rising cost At the high 
point, wages hardly returned to better than three-quarters 
of the 1896 level. And it should be noted that these 
figures omit the munitions and shipbuilding industries, 
where wages undoubtedly did reach abnormally high levels, 
they also omit the great railroad and mining industries, 


where wages admittedly lagyed behind the genera! rise in 
less nationally controlled industries 
but liars figure” is an old adage; but it behooves those who 
doubt these figures to do more than say that thes 
better”; they must get down to brass tacks and study the 


“Figures do not lie, 
“Know 


basis of these Douglas-Lamberson figures; we suspect that 
they will have a hard time impugning them 

It is true that since the middle of 1920 there has been 
a fall in prices. advertised 
that fact. The banks have provided us with beguiling ata- 
tistics to prove it. 
lapsed 


The newspapers have widely 


Wholesale commodity prices have col- 
except in the case of trust-controlled commodities 
Oil has fallen but a trifle and hard 
mounting. But the 


lower than in the 


ike oil and hard coal. 
coal has steadily advanced and is still 
price of raw hides, for instance, is 
before the war; rubber, too, is at 
man in the street, who gazes anxiou 
oles, knows that shoes 
He still sees 
the kind of shoes he used to buy at $2.50 advertised as 
‘marked down to $7.50.” The fall in retail prices has not 
kept pace at all with the fall in wholesale Middle- 
men somewhere have been taking unwontedly fat profite 
and business men blame the “profiteering laborer.” At 
their low point retail food prices had dropped 29 per cent 
from their peak, while wholesale prices had slumped 49 per 
cent. 

The worker has benefited somewhat by this slight fall 
in retail food and clothing prices. But his rent has never 
dropped a tittle, and rents, like coal, are still going up. And 
now he finds food and clothing prices, too, starting up 
again. Food prices turned the corner in June according 
to the United States Department of Labor, and potatoes 
have just mounted 24 per cent, and eggs 13, in one month. 
The Irving National Bank’s Review of Business reports that 
“the sharp rise in cotton continues to spread cheer in the 
thoughts of business men in many lines’’—but to the work- 
ingman it merely connotes higher prices for clothing. 

Is it any wonder then that the worker answers only with 
anger the plea to “be sensible and take lower wages’’? 


years 
4 bottom price. Yet the 
lv into shopwindows 
and meditates upon the state of his 
ind rubbers are still twice the pre-war price 
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Steel workers’ wages have already been cut 40 per cent; New 
England textile wages 30 per cent or more; railway workers 
12 per cent; garment workers in New York, Chicago, and 
elsewhere from 10 to 30 per cent. And still the game goes 
merrily on. Unemployment, regular or casual, adds in effect 
to the cutting of wages. Let those who advocate further 
reductions realize well what they are asking. They urge 
further debasing the standard of living which has been the 
foundation-stone of the superior efficiency of American 
workingmen. American workmen today are only three- 
quarters as well off as they were a quarter of a century 
ago. Further wage cuts—particularly if they come in this 
era of slowly rising prices—may indeed so reduce our stand- 
ard as to cut off the immigration which many regard as a 
menace. But when we shall have removed the incentive to 
immigration the word America will have ceased to have 
“America” will have be- 
come a mere geographical expression. 


special significance in the world. 


Mr. Hoover's Adventure 
Magnificent 


N RK. HOOVER’S agents are spreading their generous 
net of relief through Russia. Children are being fed 
in Moscow and in Petrograd, and the first thin stream of 
relief is pouring into the famine region. From the harbors 
of Riga and of Petrograd long trains are carrying precious 
food steadily Volga-wards. Feeding has begun in the dis- 
trict of Kazan. Provisions sufficient to give 180,000 chil- 
dren one meal a day for a month have already left the ports 
and are on their way inland. And these workers are learn- 
ing something of soviet cooperation in matters of human- 
ity. A surprised cable from the American Relief Adrinis- 
tration in Russia reported from Petrograd: 

Steamer Goteborg unloaded in two days. The 

showed excellent spirit and determination to unload in record 
time without pilfering. When the work was completed the work- 
men voluntarily searched each other and punished the only one 
having pilfered supplies in his possession. 
Which, in a city of aching hunger, is a pretty good record. 
When the first A. R. A. relief train pulled out of Moscow, 
it carried soviet fats loaned by the Government, to be re- 
placed by American fats which had been delayed. There is 
every indication that on both sides there is the most ample 
good-will and the most warm-hearted cooperation. 

This was, of course, expected by those who knew. The 
outside world, misled or wilfully blind, had expected thiev- 
ing, misappropriation, inefficiency, and ill-will. But the 
record of the Quakers and of the Nansen prisoners’ relief 
organization was otherwise. The Quakers have long testi- 
fied to the friendly cooperation of the soviet authorities. 
Nansen stood up on the floor of the League Assembly the 
other day and told the delegates that he had shipped in to 
Russia food and clothing for 85,000 prisoners of war— 
enemies of the Russians—at a time when half Russia was 
starving, and that the only goods which he had lost were 
stolen before they entered Russia. Nansen has been ap- 
pealing to the governments associated in the League to help 
He argued from his own 


workmen 


Russia by Government loans. 
experience that it was not even necessary to have numerous 
special agents and such an elaborate special agreement as 
The Russian Government could be 


Mr. Hoover has made. 


trusted to administer funds for relief honestly and effi- 
ciently. The official answer was, first to appoint a commis- 
sion headed by that arch anti-bolshevist conspirator Noulens 
to investigate, and then to refer the matter to another com- 
mission for study. Naturally the bolsheviks refused to 
permit a Noulens commission to enter and roam about their 
country. Yet while governments hesitate, small groups in 
every country are raising what they can to help. Even 
Poland is raising money for relief, and the Polish Govern- 
ment has offered Mr. Hoover free transportation across 
Poland for his relief supplies destined for Russia. 

The circumstances give Mr. Hoover’s workers peculiar 
prominence and peculiar significance as bearers and in- 
terpreters of the good-will of the outside world, in particu- 
lar of America. There have been doubts of Mr. Hoover; 
there have even been charges that he would use his relief as 
a political instrument. Mr. Hoover has stated very explicitly 
that the relief to be given in Russia has no political signifi- 
cance, will not be used for political ends, and must be kept 
free from any political taint. He has given strict orders 
to send back any worker who concerns himself with politics. 
Suspicion of Mr. Hoover was strengthened by his lieutenant, 
Mr. T. C. C. Gregory, who in a recent article described the 
overthrow of the Bela Kun regime in Hungary, attributing 
it to his own clever manipulations, and stating that his 
course was steered with Mr. Hoover’s knowledge and con- 
sent. We understand that Mr. Hoover does not entirely 
agree with Captain Gregory’s version of this story, and we 
had supposed that the refusal of its publishers to permit 
Soviet Russia to reprint from it meant that Captain Gregory 
had been rebuked, and that the article was being suppressed. 
But now, in the September number of the English World’s 
Work we again meet the offensive article, in all its blatant 
naivete, but this time with an editorial foreword and with 
additions by Mr. Gregory. The foreword reads: 

Within the last few days we have seen the application in 
Russia of Mr. Hoover’s famous doctrine that political and 
diplomatic ends may most easily be gained by the use of eco- 
nomic pressure. He has only agreed to assist in relieving the 
starvation of Russian millions in return for definite concessions 
on the part of the Soviet Government in favor of American 
prisoners in Russia, and the general favorable treatment of 
American nationals everywhere. 

Mr. Gregory adds to his article these words: 

Within the last month he (Mr. Hoover) has again given 
evidence of clear vision and of the power of economic assistance 
in fighting anarchy. The bargain which he has concluded with 
the Soviet Government of Moscow in exchange for foodstuffs 
for starving Russians is an admirable example of the creed I 
have here sought to set forth. 

If Mr. Hoover’s creed in Russia were his creed in Hun- 
gary as set forth in Mr. Gregory’s article he would use his 
food to overturn the Soviet Government, and he would dis- 
regard all the ordinary obligations of good faith in the 
process. We do not believe anything of the kind. It is our 
understanding that Mr. Hoover thoroughly realizes that the 
alternative to the Soviet Government is anarchy, and that 
he does not want it overturned. Such talk as Mr. Gregory’s 
and that of the London World’s Work should be stopped at 
once, and an end put to the suspicions to which they give 
rise. One man can do it: Herbert Hoover. We confidently 
expect a statement from him which will accomplish that re- 
sult and put an end to the disharmonies and misunderstand- 


ings of the past. 
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Ireland at Truce 


By FRANK P. WALSH 


‘WHE place to begin any article on the Irish issue is with drive, Irish relief, and the work of the American | 
l the heroic Irish people. For six years they have known mission on Conditions in Ireland set up on the intiative 
the sorrows of a country occupied by enemy troops. For The Nation. ut their present strengtl gue 
many of those years they have experienced guerrilla wa: kind of aid than to their u 
fare in its worst forms and terrorism that has not spared rganization. During the t 
women or children. “Every Irish woman,” one of the have revived, and if the atl ried ‘ 
said, “has thanked God for the end of each night and the aid of students and historian 
ming of light.” The marvelous relief of the people aft of the old Brehon laws th 
the terrorism practiced under cover of night is made vivid lawyers, thes t 
to any visitor who sees the great crowds which gather eve! Jurispruden 
cht in the cities and towns of Ireland. Roscommon, r But I : t get on with gr 
xample, is a badly lighted town, yet, even there, at 10 and ciently realized in Ame 
11 o’clock at night the streets are filled with people who that little Ireland ha 
oice in the liberty so long denied them by curfew law take the lead in suing for | J fact ! 
ind fear of Black and Tans. This is even more the case in bringing this extraordi 
Dublin. It would be absurd to believe that people who have derful determinati of | 
suffered so much from war should not want peace. of the Irish Republican At Wu ¢ 
At the same time it cannot be too strongly insisted that truce I have seen that 
Ireland is not for peace at any price. All elements in Irish determination on 
fe are behind the Republic and Dail Eireann. British but would glad lie for I 
opagandists have tried to indicate that there was a dan Ninety per cent U _t 
erous division between various Irish leaders. Emphati mandeered” from the e 
‘ally, this is not the case. In an impressive session of the automobiles. Perhaps seventy-! 
Dail, President de Valera was reelected unanimously. He were British military 
was nominated by Richard Mulcahy who with Cathal the war strangely beca I} 


Brugha, Gaelic for Charles Burgess, is the real leader of 


he Irish military forces. The nomination was eloquently by the audacity and determination 

onded in the Gaelic language by Ernest Blythe, Protes- man who did most finally to per 

tant Ulsterman, and by Sean McKeown, the Irish soldier to propose a truce was Arthur ¢ 

whose release from prison was made a condition of an) Ireland. He told the Br n § I 

negotiations whatsoever. No three men could be more rep military campaign of repression in It 

resentative of Irish feeling. The Dail today is backed by the plete and ghastly failure. I am one 

Irish farmers, by workers, and to a very large degree by that the British Empire is mighty enou 
the business classes. It has been charged that Irish labor is suppress the Irish force, | I r 
lukewarm toward Sinn Fein. This is not the case. Irish any other man say how long it will t 
labor becomes daily more intelligently radical and more be the cost?” And this statement of ( 
inclusive. The transport union today includes agricultural erful of Britain’s agents now in Ire! 
laborers, and workers in town and country are staunchly Irish physical force advocates of tl al 
behind the Republic. tions. It vindicates the lives and memories I the 

Physical conditions in Ireland are better than I feared. Fenians, dead and alive. 
Of course the country bears marks of the outrageous re- Cope’s position, however, also seer t e to illustrate 
prisals carried out by the British. More impressive, how- the reality of the cleavage in British 1 ety the 
ever, than these signs of devastation is the economic paraly- civil government and the military government e of 
sis produced by Britain’s permanent policy in such town the Irish think that this apparent di nil leep-laid 
as Galway. Here is a splendid harbor, with magnificent British plot, but I am not prepared to , fr my own 
docks built more than a century ago. They have been experience and conversation, that it is not real Mr. Cope 
allowed to crumble and the warehouses upon them are stands for the sort of Englishman wh 3 too v and 
dwelling places for bats because of studied policy of check- perhaps too humane to be willing to tolerate the ignominy 
ing the development of Irish ports. Visit Galway harbor and shame of a continued British military terror in Ireland 
and you will understand the economic drive behind the There are decent Englishmen in Ireland. One of them, curi 
move for independence. Poverty in Ireland, due to the war, ously enough, is the present Governor of Mountjoy Prison. 
has been admirably relieved by the Irish White Cross with He congratulated Mr. Griffiths on the gallantry of his men 
the aid of American relief funds. Mr. C. J. France, the after their daring attempt to rescue Sean McKeown from 
American director, has proved himself a diplomat and an prison! 
administrator of no mean order. He has forced even Gen- Men of this sort, of course, find the economic argument 
eral Macready, commander of the British forces, to recog- strongest in moving Lloyd George to propose a truce. I 
nize the impartial and humanitarian quality of his work and met no man in England who had any idea that the British 
to permit it to continue. The Irish themselves say that would repay their debt to America or that they ought to 


for three things they owe thanks to America: The bond repay it, but the wiser of them know that their chance even 
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to refund the debt depends upon some kind of settlement of 
the Irish question. This, therefore, was undoubtedly a 
potent argument with Lloyd George. 

As to the actual negotiations the published notes speak 
for themselves. They show how completely President 
de Valera and his advisers have forced that master trick- 
ster, Lloyd George, to face realities. They have beaten him 
in diplomacy as in war. They have exposed the hollowness 
of the claim that he has even offered genuine dominion home 
rule. They have refused to let their honest desire for peace 
persuade them to go into any conference bound to accept 
an allegiance to the British crown which has been solemnly 
repudiated by the Irish voters. At home, moreover, Mr. 
George has his own troubles with the unbending Tory im- 
perialists of the school of the Morning Post. Clever as he 
is, it must be admitted that he faces a vexing problem. 

And besides the British attitude there is Ulster. Two 
of the six counties which Lloyd George partitioned off 
from Ireland have voted republican by large majorities. One 
political unit after another in Ulster, including the whole of 
the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, the ancient city of 
Derry, East Down, and large sections of Belfast itself, have 
sent impressive delegations to President de Valera declaring 
their allegiance to the Republic and protesting against their 
dismemberment from Ireland. Nothing in Ireland im- 
pressed me more delightfully than the obvious friendship 
between Catholic and Protestant throughout Ireland and even 
for the most part in Ulster itself. At a great race meeting I 
met a fine old north of Ireland sportsman untouched by poli- 
tics. He told me that at those races he believed at least fifty 
good solid Ulstermen, most of them formerly Unionists, said 
that they would welcome the Irish Republic, if only they 
could get rid of the present mess which has been brewed by 
the bitter Orangemen. Why, then, the reader may ask, has 
Belfast been cursed by religious warfare in which Orange- 
men have been the aggressors? The answer is not far to 
seek. Belfast is more like a certain sort of American in- 
dustrial town than any other place in Europe. It is hustling, 
energetic, but drab and ugly. Just now, thousands of men 
are out of work. Americans who know how easy it is— 
or was in older days—to stir up a mob to fight in some 
election row between factions will realize what can be done 
by the intriguer or the fanatic. In Belfast there is an ele- 
ment of the population deliberately fed on bigotry by a 
certain class of politicians and employers some of whom are 
sincere and rabid Unionists, and some of whom are anxious 
to prevent the rise of class-feeling which will unite Cath- 
olic and Protestant workers against exploitation. The bet- 
ter elements of the employing class and of the workers now 
recoil from what has been done, and were the British Gov- 
ernment to ask their aid in promoting Irish unity instead 
of Irish division, it would not take long to deal with the 
mobs that now work such misery in the city. It must be 
added that liquor plays a distinct part. The Irish Repub- 
lican Army is pledged to sobriety but rarely have I seen 
more drunkenness than in certain of the more turbulent 
Orange districts in Belfast. 

Such, inadequately described, are some of the elements 
in the present situation. What the future has in store I 
shall not attempt to prophesy. In Ireland I met all of the 
Irish leaders almost daily. I did not seek to assist them in 
formulating policies or even to inquire into their plans. 
The Irish have proved themselves abundantly able to man- 
age their own affairs without advice from any outside 


source. Speaking, therefore, personally, from general ir 
vestigation, and not from any inside information, I should 
like to record my faith that the prospects for peace ar 
bright. I believe that the Irish can afford to enter int 
negotiations with Lloyd George. Victory is in their gras; 
Whatever Mr. George may say he knows that he will hav: 
to make treaty agreements heretofore undreamed of. Th: 
Irish leaders will stand for the Republic. The Republic is 
the desire of the Irish people and their confident expecta 
tion. Such a republic has in it no menace for any other 
nation. It is extraordinary how little hate there is in Ire- 
land toward the English people. They as well as the Irish 
will profit by the end of Ireland’s long tragedy. And that 
end is at hand. 


Three Persian Tiles 
[Translated from the Imaginary ] 
3y LEONORA SPEYER 
Poet 
I cried out against my silence, 
And flung it into the face of the sky: 


And a lark caught it 
And made it the loudest note of his song! 


Professor 

You are young, Wisdom! 
But I, 

Whom you have instructed, 
Am too old to play with you. 
Wisdom, I am truly sorry. 


Prophet 

I saw a man with wide-open eyes, 
Looking earnestly forward— 
Into the past; 

And backward— 

Into the future! 


| 
Sonnet 
By JOSEPH FREEMAN 


ee peeeey by the chemicals of time, 

I wander aimlessly from place to place, 
Seeking all wisdom in a pretty rime, 

Finding all beauty in a passing face. 

Each night I end my destiny in sleep, 
Each morning I begin my life anew; 

My passions fade, my friendships will not keep, 
My love is like an idle wind. But you, 
Steady and rich and mellow in the grain, 
3eing a brother to all things that grow 
Rooted in earth, nourished by sun and rain, 
Make the world glad with produce. Be it so. 
Forever fish must swim and birds must fly; 
You must be you, I cannot be but I. 





IRISH LABOR 


An important article by Mr. Frank P. Walsh in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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kighting Unionism with Martial Law 


Py AT ' 


N iting =: isit of United States Senato: Kenyon 
N writing of the visit of United States Senat 


and Shortridge to Mingo and Logan Counties, West Vir 


Ful 
ginia, the correspondent of a Huntington newspaper referred 
to the two men as a committee to inquire into “the indu 
trial controversy in fields.” Th 
phraseology sounds unduly cautious even for a newspaper 


said to exist some coal 

which aims not to annoy the home folks with unpleasan 
truths. The home folks resent the “civil 
describing the situation, but they seem to forget that the 
phrase is that of their own Governor, who in proclaiming 
martial law in Mingo County on May 19, last, said that ‘‘a 
state of war, insurrection, and riot is, and has been for some 
time, in existence” and “many lives and much property have 
been destroyed as a result thereof and riot and bloodshed 
is still rampant and pending.” Since that time there ha 
been a sympathetic march of several thousand more or les 
armed miners and others in the nearby county of Kanawha 
which is still occupied by Federal troops in consequence 
The home folks would do well to worry less about the lan- 
ruage applied to their State and more about the conditions 
that have occasioned it. 

Mingo County is West Virginia’s Ireland. A fine native 
population, goaded by many abuses and injustices and ap- 
garently hopeless of any other solution, was driven some- 
what over a year ago to mass violence in retaliation. As 
in Ireland, mass violence was met with still greater force 
on the part of government but with no effort nor wish tc 
remove the cause of the trouble. The cause in Mingo is the 
objection of the coal operators to the unionization of their 
fields and the lengths to which they have gone to prevent 
it. For many years they have employed guards, authorized 
bv the county to carry arms, who have manhandled and 
driven out of the coal fields union representatives or sym 
pathizers found in or about the mines. These mine guard 
are commonly reputed to be Baldwin-Felts private detec- 
tives. This is an exaggeration of the fact. Most of the 
armed men about the mines are bona-fide workers in va- 
rious capacities. The Baldwin-Felts men of whom t 
are probably several hundred in the non-union coal fields 
along the extreme southwestern border of West Virginia 
Mercer, McDowell, and Mingo counties—are mostly reserved 
for a higher realm of usefulness. 
surveillance service whose members move about get and 
giving information; advising and assisting: resorting to 
assault and shooting when such methods suit them. 

In spite of this system of terrorization maintained 
the coal owners, a partial unionization was effected in 


words war” a 


9 
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here 


They constitute a spy and 


4: 


ting 


by 
the 
further developments 


spring of 1920. Without waiting for 


41 ° 
ne mine owners 


soon began to discharge men as rapidly 
furnished the ir 


without 


as they joined the union- stem 


¢ 


a spy sy 


ormation—and to dispossess them notice f 


von 
-ompany-owned houses. 
“T was let out of my job and put out of my house before 
I had time to eat another meal in it,” an ex-service man 
now in the Lick Creek tent colony said to me. “I joined the 
union one morning in Williamson, and when I got back to 
the mine in the afternoon I was told to get my pay and 
get out of my house before supper.” 


Seores of similar cases are recounted. Finally the officers 


the floors of the cars while glass era 


The Battle brough 


Three-Dav 
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enough to say that shoot f ! do did 
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Tug River near Williamson. The Tug River 
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The strikers say that the Three-Day Bat 
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both sides had wished “to shoot it { [) 
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revion feared to go out of door ; some in exy 
had to take to their cellars. Passengers or 
Western trains went through the battle zone 
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County. The judge of the Circuit Court, the st} ff 
the prosecuting attorney united in asking fi t TI 
imstances justified the action; there is ne ison t 
» it. There is reason te ticize the applicat ( 
ial law which in practice has heen directed 01 a 
{ striking miner nd toward 1 upp n of 
‘tivities. Under the terms of the proclamation of 
w public assemblies and parades are prohibited 
nermission, and nobody except officers of the la 
carry or have firearms of an rt except “at their 
homes or places of business.” There is no pretense 
the provision against public assemblies is enfo 1 
anvbody except union miners. Commercial frat 
organizations assemble at will. the church nd me 
picture houses are open as usual, the Salvation Army 
ducts its customary parades and meetings. But the 


of officers of the United 


Mine 


Workers 


to 


assemble 


even 
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in their own headquarters in Williamson is denied. When 
residents of the Lick Creek tent colony of strikers near 
Williamson want to visit town they have to walk single 
file, with a lonesome space between. Two union miners 
cannot meet at a street corner without fear of arrest. 
Union propaganda and activity by word of mouth is effec- 
tively blocked by the provision against public assemblies; 
similar efforts through the printed word are prevented by 
a clause in the proclamation of martial law which says: 
“No publication, either newspaper, pamphlet, hand-bill, or 
therwise, reflecting in any way upon the United States or 
the State of West Virginia or their officers, may be pub- 
lished, distributed, displayed, or circulated.” 

Arrests are made without warrants, but under the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation the civil courts remain in Mingo 
County to try persons charged with offenses against the 


laws. Such persons may obtain bail. Offenses against the 


proclamation of martial law are non-bailable and beyond 
the pale of the courts. In this realm Major Thomas B. 
Davis, acting Adjutant General of the State and commander 


of the militia in Mingo County, rules absolute and supreme. 
He is not only judge and jury; he is law-maker besides. 
He decides what are offenses against the Governor’s procla- 

ation and how they shall be punished. He claps people 
nto jail and lets them out as he pleases. Charges are re- 
garded as superfluous and even the delay and bother of 
? 4 


rial by courts martiai have been dispensed with. Whatever 


se may be said against the system, i 


. certainly cannot be 
yndemned as enmeshed with red tape. 


Remarkable as this regime sounds, it has no terrors for 


’ 


_ ee reer, i 
nat 1¢ exists. it applies only to th 


1e average citizen of Mingo County. He scarcely realizes 


e union miner, and to 
1im with its full rigor. At the Lick Creek tent colony I 
was told that in addition to the wholesale arrests made at 
he time of the Three-Day Battle there had been two 
‘round-uy ince for no reason known to the miners. A 
score Or more men had been locked up in Williamson with- 
yut charges and after several days had been released with- 


ysut knowing the reason for their going in or their coming 


“One time we were in for five days,” said a man who 
ce from experience. “For fifty-six hours of that time 
ve were crowded in a room of the jail, with water covering 
he tloor, and so closely packed together that we could not 
ie or even sit down.” 

Theoretically, martial law is maintained in Mingo County 
y a company of State militia about 100 strong. The body 
onsists largely of very young men, many of them mere 
ys, who are called up only for tempopary service and are 
vithout experience in police work. Practically, this work is 
1ostly done by the State Police, a detachment of which has 
veen in Mingo County for somewhat more than a year. The 


a4 


tate 


» Police has iately been reorganized, the pay of privates 
1aving been increased from $75 a month to $100, besides 
lothing, living, and transportation. Since July 15 it has 
een possible to recruit men from outside of the State. So 
far only ex-service men have been accepted. In all there 
ire four companies, each about fifty strong. One entire 
ympany and the larger part of another are stationed in 
Minge County. The members of the State Police are typi- 
al ex-service men of an excellent sort. They are not thugs 
rr gunmen. Such faults as they have are due to their 
youth and inexperience and to the fact that they have car- 
ried over from the army a too military and super-legal con- 


ception of police duty—an attitude intensified by their ser- 
vice under martial law. 

Captain J. R. Brockus, in charge of the company in Will- 
iamson, impresses one as straightforward and honest—a 
soldier trying to do his duty in a soldierly way. His indus- 
trial ideas, like his pay, have been drawn from the ruling 
classes, without suspicion or inquiry, and he makes no con- 
cealment of his hostility toward unionism. The fact that he 
has lost three men, all shot in the back, may have influenced 
his attitude. He told me that the United Mine Workers 
furnished arms to the strikers. When I asked for proof he 
cited, as one instance, that on May 15 some suitcases had 
been dropped at Merrimac from an early morning train. 
They fell into the hands of the police and were found to 
contain four high-power rifles and 1,000 cartridges, all 
wrapped in Charleston newspapers of the day before. 
(Charleston is the district headquarters of the United Min 
Workers.) Fred Mooney, secretary-treasurer of the district 
organization, was seen to get off the same train that carried 
the rifles at Matewan, the first stop beyond Merrimac. 

In addition to the regular force of State Police in Ming 
County there are 800 
permission to carry arms at the time of the disturbance 
last May. About 250 of these are residents of Williamson, 
recommended by a “citizens’ committee.” The rest are mine 
employees, admittedly appointed from lists sent in by the 


“ 


special police,” sworn in and given 


coal operators. These 800 “special police” are all in privat 
employ and pay, subject only in the vaguest way to thi 
control of the county or State. 

The proclamation of martial law in Mingo County, as has 
been said, was justified last May. But quiet has ruled in 
the region for some weeks, and a military regime is not 
justified today, especially in its one-edged application to 
union miners only. Its perpetuation can only be regarded 
as an extra-legal method of fighting unionism, with the 
effect of deepening the unrest, bitterness, and sense of in- 
justice felt by a large proportion of the producing classes 
of the county. Coal production in Mingo is some 50 per 
cent below normal and business is shot to pieces. The mine 
owners say that reduced production is due to low demand 
and not to the strike; but this sounds less plausible when 
one learns that the neighboring county of Logan has pro- 
duced more coal in 1921 than for the same period even in 
the banner war year of 1918. 

Judge R. D. Bailey of the West Virginia Circuit Court, 
one of the three men who asked Governor Morgan for mar- 
tial law in Mingo County, expressed the belief to me that 
if violence were to cease public sentiment would compel 
the coal companies to accept unionism. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that normal civil relations and equality before 
the law is the first step toward even approximate equilibrium 
in Mingo County. With the withdrawal of martial law 
should go the cancelation of the pistol-carrying permits of 
all the 800 “special! police” and, if necessary, an augmenta- 
tion of the regular force to cover the field. All this is ele- 
mentary and immediately essential. But of itself it will 
not insure industrial peace; it will bring only that kind of 
fighting under rules (no hitting below the belt and ten 
seconds to get up off the floor) that prevails in most other 
parts of the country. Industrial peace, or an approximation 
of it, can arrive only when the coalfields are worked as a 
community service and not as a means of private profit; 
only when it is recognized that the laborer has a legitimate 
voice in an industry dependent upon the sweat of his brow. 
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The Punishment of the War 
Criminals 
By RUDOLF BREITSCHEID 


W nn the Wirth Cabinet took office Franco-Ge1 
relations seemed to be bettering. 


acceptance of the ultimatum made a good impressior 


The unqua! 


Paris, and we were informed that our new Government 
spired more confidence than had its predecessors. ‘I 
German Nationalists, to be sure, protested the signaturs 
but it was clear that there was no alternative, and that 
yur relations with France really became smoother the Na 
tionalists would cease howling. 

Those who looked deeper were skeptical. 
nortant questions, well adapted to cause new friction, were 
awaiting There 
there was Upper Silesia; there were the trials of war 


Too many in 


solution. were the Rhenish sanction 
‘riminals. And the pessimists were soon proved right 
The sanctions were not lifted and the German public con 
plained bitterly. The Upper Silesian problem soon leaped 
back into the foreground, and the manner in which Fran 
treated it was only too well calculated to repoison the 
atmosphere. Then came the verdicts of the German 
perial court upon the officers accused of atrocities in the 
conduct of the war, exciting those on both sides who had 
hitherto remained calm—and so the situation today is no 
better than it was three months ago. 

The effect in Paris of the acquittal of some of the officers 
whose condemnation France demanded is generally known 


from Leip- 


The French delegation was brusquely recalled 
zig, Briand made very bitter speeches, and the Paris press 
foamed with rage at the Imperial Tribunal’s scorn for jus- 
tice. On the other hand the condemnation of the two sub- 
marine officers who had given orders to fire upon the life- 
boats of a hospital ship which had been torpedoed against 
all law aroused the liveliest protest among the nationalist 
elements in Germany. They adopted 
celebrating the condemned men as heroes, sent them tele- 
grams of congratulation, and insisted that the court had 
made its decision under pressure of Entente demands and 
of the “shameful” Peace of Versailles. All this leads to at 
least one conclusion: that the present methods of trial do 
not tend to calm spirits on either side of the frontier 

It must be said that the German criticism has least 
foundation. Germany signed the peace treaty and thereby 
approved punishment of her war criminals. She may regret 
the onesidedness of that agreement, she may express the 
desire that the crimes of Frenchmen and Englishmen also 
should be brought before the courts, but this unfairness 
gives her no right to protest trial of her own miscreants. 
She succeeded in her first wish to have the complaints 
taken out of the Entente courts. They were transferred 
to her own highest court, and it became her duty not to 
disturb the proceedings by provocative shrieking. Those 
who today complain of Entente pressure would have done 
better to have urged Germany of her own free will to have 
started trial long ago of those who besmudged her honor 
and thereby to have cleansed their own hands. 
the Treaty of Versailles had been signed in June, 1919, 
proceedings were not opened against a single one of those 
accused of war crimes. To complain of pressure little be- 


laming resolutions 


Even after 


comes those who criminally neglected their own duty to 
act of their own free will. 

And even if the trials were forced upon us, 1 e can 
Say that the punishments were also decreed under ]} $- 
sure. If such were the case why did the court not heed 
this pressure in the case of General Stenger, accused 
vivinyg ord to : i} ‘ I ‘ ‘ \W ‘ 
acquitted the ne Ger ! . ! ‘ Le 
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delivered, it may threaten new sanctions if G n 
] - mn hy + UW . r + . r 
aecree punisnmentS wnicn seem to 1 ni 
the tension will be increa ed, the po I fer 
ciliation will fade into the mi future f 
: 
theory of modern penology, according to which punishment 


is not for revenge but a means to betteriny the 
and society, will be defied. Instead of brinying the 
people to heart-searching, it will embitter it, increase ti 
cry for revenge, and give new excuse for new war. 
If the Allies really want to calm Germany and Europe 


and really want peace worthy of the name, they can or 

leave the German people to determine for itself what to 
do about its criminals—not only those who fought on the 
field, but those who bear the final responsibility. Phe 


criminological conception is not most important: a mor 
judgment which would make it impossible for them and 
their like ever again to play so disastrous a role as 
1914 to 1918 is far more needed. If the German people 
fails to recognize that necessity and to act accordingly 
then so much the worse for the German people. But, if it 
be forced by external pressure to act, without any real 
inner moral renaissance, then the harshest and justest pun 
ishments will not achieve the beneficent effect which alone 
could justify the proceeding. 
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Kngland’s Plunge into Protection 


By J. A. HOBSON 


A FTER practicing free trade for three-quarters of a 
century, Great Britain has reverted to protection. For 


the Safeguarding of Industries Bill which, after a stormy 
passage through the two houses, now only awaits the formal 


sent of the Crown, lays the broad foundations of a protec- 
tive tariff. Ill-contrived, leaky, self-contradictory, ‘“‘unsci- 
entific’ in a hign degree, it none the less ranks as the first 


success of 


protectionist party since Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain began the fight just eighteen years ago. Before 
describing the character of the measure it is well first to 


indicate the conditions under which this temporary aban- 


our 


donment of free trade has been possible. 

If men were reasonable animals they would not make wars. 
If they were half reasonable they would seek to repair the 
ravages of war by the fullest, widest, and freest cooperation 
in industry and commerce, irrespective of political boun- 
daries. There exists today in the world an abundance of 
most foods and raw materials, coal, ships, and manufactur- 
ing plants with the requisite complements of labor. But 
they cannot get utilized, distributed, and consumed because 
of stoppages in the ordinary processes of commerce and 
finance which move goods from places where they are super- 
fluous to places where they are wanted. Never was the world 
in such urgent need of free trade as now. Yet everywhere, 
both in the Old and the New World, politicians are engaged 
in erecting new and higher barriers against the entrance 
into their markets of cheaper or better goods than their own 
people can produce. Everywhere producers want to sell 
abroad, but they do not want to receive the goods which are 
the only mode in which they can be paid for what they want 
to sell. So they cannot sell, because they will not buy. 

Though the need for free trade is greater than ever, the 
spirit of protection triumphs. Why? The answer is obvi- 
ous. It proceeds directly from the war psychology, the pride 
of national self-sufficiency, the fear, hatred, and suspicion, 
primarily of ex-enemies, but also of all foreigners, the moral 
scars which every war leaves behind. Our British experi- 
ence is most instructive in this matter. Our dependence 
upon world markets, both for the vital needs of our popula- 
tion and for the success of our commerce, was so evident 
that the protectionist cause seemed a forlorn hope even to 
most of its supporters until the close of the nineteenth cen- 
ury. The Chamberlain campaign was floated upon the 
imperialist enthusiasm of the Boer War, which furnished 
the illusion of a self-sufficing empire and the anti-foreign 


‘ 


sentiment evoked by the sympathy of most European na- 
tions for the Boers. Mr. Chamberlain and his followers also 


reckoned on the favoring circumstance of depressed trade 
vith widespread unemployment, the invariable sequel of the 
ficial war prosperity. All these were verae causae, but 


ir protectionists overvalued and mistimed their actions. 
Yn 


mes amberlain was right in thinking there was a flare-t | 
} 
ua 


l 
if imperialistic sentiment, but wrong in thinking he coul 
upon it a proposal for taxing foods. Still graver was 

lunder in pronouncing death-sentence upon our great 
staple manufactures, steel, cotton, shipbuilding, at a time 
when they were visibly beginning to recover from the com- 
naratively shallow and short depression into which they had 


een cast after the war. These blunders were so disastrous 


that his protectionist forces were smitten hip and thigh i: 
the election of 1906, which put the Liberal free traders i: 
power with a majority so overwhelming as to lead to thi 
belief that Protectionism was killed for all time. 

Indeed, nothing short of the World War could have 
revived the corpse. For that war provided the conditions 
of the earlier experiment intensified and with the favoring 
economic circumstances then lacking. Not merely did it 
endow our protectionists with new strength; it left our free- 
traders with new weakness. For, smitten by war panic, lib- 
eral statesmen made themselves responsible for a set of 
resolutions at the Economic Conference at Paris in 191! 
which, under the guise of war-emergency provisions, con 
tained the germs of a really virulent protectionism. Mr 
Asquith, taunted recently with this betrayal, made the quit: 
inadequate reply that the Paris resolutions were war meas- 
ures to meet the menace of an economic Central Europ 
which Germany had erected. In point of fact no such eco- 
nomic Central Europe existed, and even if it had, the post- 
war policy laid down at Paris, as distinguished from the 
war-time measures, was a most noxious way of dealing 
with it. 

Though there is no real continuity between the Paris reso- 
lutions and this Safeguarding of Industries Act, the moral 
effect of the former in weakening free trade principles 
throughout our country must count as a factor in the expla- 
nation of the protectionist victory. There are those whic 
would explain what has happened from the mere strength 
of certain groups of business interests represented in th« 
House of Commons, business politicians who stand person- 
ally to gain by tariffs. The majority of the Conservative 
arty have long been convinced protectionists; they have 
now been joined by Liberal-Coalitionists who have been able 
to hedge upon their old free-trade beliefs sufficiently to give 
their support to the present tariff. A few of these even 
confess privately to the cynical view that so bad a tariff 
law must discredit protectionism by its unworkability. 
Others of them pretend to hold that there is nothing in the 
law which cannot be defended by a free trader on grounds 
of patriotism and emergency. 

It contains three parts, with three separate pieces of 
impolicy, argued on separate lines. The first relates t 
key industries, imposing a duty of 33 1/3 per cent upon a 
number of specified articles, such as organic chemicals, 
optical glass, magnetos, certain metallic products such as 
tungsten, and a variety of scientific instruments and other 
appliances, chiefiy of German origin. This tariff is de 
fended on the ground of national safety supposed to be 
endangered by dependence upon foreign supplies of articles 
necessary either for military defense or for the perform- 
ance of essential industrial processes. Of course, no intelli 
gible definition of a key industry is possible that does not 
include agriculture and every necessary trade. The selec- 
tion under the schedule (which can be enlarged at the will 
of a body of officials) is nothing but a scratch bundle of 
protectionism bound together with anti-German spite, com- 
prising articles in which the superior science of our late 
enemy enabled him to surpass our manufacturers. 

Part II is of more general application, and professes to 
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guard us against dum] But dumpir he ciel 1 eke 
sented, is of two sorts. The first includes all goods th al and political tz 
in food or drink) sold “at prices below the cost ot pro apart. This act, however, is ludicrously udequate to su 
iction.” But “cost of production” is, by a later clau a policy. For in the first place it does 1 
twisted out of its natural meaning to signify either 1 yuntries with which we nave treaties, conventio! and ¢ 
“wholesale price” of such goods in the country of manut yayements of a commercial character, and these int 
ture, or, Whereas such goods are not sold for consumpt are twenty-six in number, including most of our non-Fur 
n the country of manufacture, “the price which, having pean market In point of fact, the tw t 
regard to the prices charged for goods as near as may b intries t e penalized in export trade under this a 
ilar when so sold or when sold for exportation to other France and German The former 
countries would be so charged if the goods were sold in that vigorously protested sinst th ew ( 
‘ountry’—an allocation the etymology of which has got will evidently be disabled from making her reparat 
hopelessly entangled with its ambiguity of meaning. P ments in the only way in which the 
ture the ordinary official mind wrestling in its earnest way correcting her bad exchanye in 
with the problem of as-near-as-may-be-similarity in a for rection is possible 
eign country! Free traders here, however, are 
But the second sort of dumping is the sin committed |} exceeding bad of tl act, they hold, their sal 
a country which, by reason of its depreciated exchange, vation. For, as soon as it is 5 
able to undersell us in our own market, sending goods at veniences and futilities will breed hostility, « 
prices “below the prices at which similar goods can | the busin classes already fed up wit 
profitably manufactured” by us. Here a whole crop of di! ferences and apprehensive of all new contr \ yea! 
ulties and uncertainties arises. What does “profitably experience of such a tariff will suff t 
signify to the mind of the Five Wise Men charged with the quack remedy for unemployment | 
administration of these clauses? Again, dumping of either no appreciable net revenues, for t 
sort is only reprehensible if by reason of it “employment in extracted from France and Germa: ré 
any industry in the United Kingdom is being or is likely t imers, will be eaten up by the expense 
be seriously affected.” Finally, what is “wholesale price’? The fresh obstacles it sets up against the rev trad 
Apart from the fact that wholesale prices vary in any mar for France and Central Europe, not to speak of | 
ket, with the size of the consignment, the time conditions, not only fraught with the most perilous { nse 
methods of delivery and of payment, there arises the ques- . quences, but they must strike a 
tion of insurance, freight, and other changes incidental to ery of our export trade, the most sen @ part i 
the entrance to our market. All these charges, it appears, nomic system. Such suffering will bring | 
are to be included, though this in reality involves the levy- better than any economic argumentat 
ing of the duty upon British shipping, banking, and insur- pering with the free trade under which, as a people deper 
ance firms! ent for three-quarters of our foods and 
But these problems are simple compared with those pre- materials, we must continue to live and 1 have our 
sented to our business men and our Officials in the valuation being. Next winter’s tribulations will te f 
of the taxable goods and the provisions for remission where to know about this particular way of 
the goods are for reexport or are only partly manufactured dustries.”’ 
in a foreign country. 
The scale of duties for each dutiable class is a uniforn 
“one-third of the value of the goods.” Thus Clause 1, wholly —— ) ‘ 
innocent of the fierce controversies which have raged around ] he ] AV 1g ( Wal ry 
this loosest of all economic terms! The least reflection shows Py CHARLES WILRERT SNOW 
that the three purposes to which this act is devoted, pro oe a al 
tection of key industries, anti-dumping, and correction of f \UR pathway led through birch r 
exchange, overlap and are inextricably interwoven. Some () It was autumn. and the little ve 
articles are liable to double, possibly to treble, taxation be- Sq slender were their stems. seemed 7 1 in air, 
cause they happen to be convicted of more than one of these And gaily did they flutter in the 
offenses. The huckleberry leave hone brilliant r 
There is nowhere any attempt at “scientific” graduation. And bavberry shed rare incense on our wv 
Raw materials or semi-manufactured goods pay as much as As n ik tae walked through plots of velvet 
finished manufactures. The only stroke of intelligence con And now on granite ledg oi and hard 
ists in the omission of agriculture from tariff protection. Abruptly came our journey to a stor 
Whether this can last is doubtful now that the subsidies to hand these im reseed crevasse tas the Qua? 
farmers have been withdrawn, but it enables Mr. Lloyd 
George unctuously to say: “Our policy does not involve a “This pavin’ quarry.” mv companion said. 
tax on food.” “Was goin’ to make me rich, and made me poor 
Is this the beginning of the end of British free trade o1 ‘Twas in the eichties I began work here. 
but a brief crazy interlude? No one can answer confidently. When all great cities paved their streets wit! ke 
For it depends upon whether international relations are A nickel apiece they were, and I could ree! 
going to be set upon a sane and safe basis or not. If the Two hundred bloeks or more each blessed da 
world is going to be kept dangerous, it is likely that we shall The reelin’ wa’n’t much like the reelin’ now 


set ourselves to secure such national and imperial self-suffi- "Most anything would do. Along this hump 
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Were fifty quarries clickin’ every day. 

Beside that barrel there filled up with chips 

I reeled, the happiest hours of my life, 

I wouldn’t say how many thousand blocks, 

While Fred, my butty, plug-drilled and broke stone. 
I somehow liked the music of the sound, 

The click-clack-clickin’ of a hundred drills 

From al] these quarries in among the trees. 
How different now, when all one ever hears 
Is chickadees, or crickets, or the frogs! 
I sometimes think they liked the 


} 


Of hammers clickin’, and the rattlin’ wheels 


noises, too, 


Of wagons, or the creakin’ of the hames 
In horses’ collars on these rocky roads. 
For we were prosp’rous then; at half-past four 
"Most any night but Friday you could smell 
Beefsteak a-fryin’ anywhere in town, 

And hear the snap and sizzle in the spider. 
(We can’t afford to eat beefsteak today.) 
"Twas fun at night to see the youngsters bolt 
To meet their daddies, grab the dinner pail, 
And find a cookie or a piece of cake 

Left there like toll-bait to be sure they came. 


I'was fun just after supper to drop ’round 


To Em’ry’s store, and hear the boys run on. 
They’d smoke 


With Paddy) 


They never loved another like John L. 


, and fight John L.’s big mills again, 
Ryan, Mitchell, Jake Kilrain 


And sometimes, when the bottle went around, 
The boys would sing. I wish you could ’a’ heard 
Mike Flemin’ sing ‘The Wind that Blew Across 
The Wild Moor’; somethin’ in his Irish voice 
Would winds at night, 
And cryin’ children strayin’ on the moor. 

And then on Saturdays we'd have a dance, 

And start it with a break-down in the store. 


ke you think o’ lonely 


I alwavs liked the break-down best; the boys 

Were keyed just right, the jews’-harp twanged and twanged, 
The mouth-organ began with ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
wounded at Bull Run, would clog, 


And dance the ‘Buck and Wing’ in perfect time. 


And Cowin’, 


Then all would leave to join the ‘March and Circle’ 
Except the old men who would set and smoke. 

\h, them were jolly days; I never thought 

leave us as they did; the price went down, 
And cities paved with asphalt room o’ biocks; 
The young folks moved away, but we were old 
Too old to think of other towns as home— 

For home is where you bring your children up; 
And there we were without a place to farm, 
Who might ’a’ 


Perhaps it’s just as well. 


had ten acres turned to field. 
A hundred hens, 

A little garden truck, a chance to fish, 

And time to talk of pranks we did as boys— 

yf | 


One way ¢ ife’s as good’s another, I guess, 


If we just take it right—that’s all that counts.” 


He gazed along the west; the golden sun 

Was streaming through a clump of tall spruce trees. 
The dead, low limbs, transfigured in the light, 

Had brought the sunset near; the background stood 
In lemon-colored glory; back we turned 

Without a word, and down a birch-fringed path 

We found the road that led our footsteps home. 


A Blow to Science 
By ELSA WEIHL 


HE Foundation for Chemical Research had vindicated 

itself gloriously. While statesmen were intriguing 
diplomatically and politicians wrangling openly over the 
vexation of a topsy-turvy world the Foundation had quietly 
gone about its business of insuring a lasting peace. 

There would be no more war. Professor Chemiat had 
isolated the hate germ. 

It remained only to inoculate the patients and demon- 
strate the cure and the world would be freed from its 
greatest horror. 

Professor Chemiat, although a modest man, was unable 
to avoid a slight feeling of personal gratification. Yester- 
day he had been comparatively unknown—today representa 
tives of the leading newspapers and magazines implored him 
for interviews and the daily papers featured his discovery 
on their front pages. The theory of Relativity was com 
pletely overshadowed. 

A Frenchman with whom the professor had long been 
associated was selected as the first subject for inoculation. 
Much to Dr. Chemiat’s surprise M. Barriére refused to per- 
mit the experiment. His manner was courteous but firm. 

“You will pardon me,” he said, “but I do not wish, I have 
no desire to lose my hatred of the Germans.” 

Somewhat discomfited, Dr. Chemiat determined upon an- 
other subject. He chose a German, an unobtrusive person 
who had been an actor before the war and was now a 

Much to his chagrin tl 
German objected bitterly to the inoculation. At first Mr. 
Zaun would give absolutely no reason for his opposition, but 
he was finally prevailed upon to speak. 

“Never in my life would I wish to free myself from 
hatred against the English. They caused the war. With- 
out them Germany would be a great Power today. Stop 
hating them? No, it is impossible.” 

An Englishman was next selected for the test. 


l¢ 


waiter in a Swiss restaurant. 


To the 
professor’s chagrin he, too, begged to be excused from par- 
ticipation in the experiment. 

“Under the conditions existing in my country at the pres- 
ent time you will understand, I am sure, why I must decline 
to be of service to you.” 

Dr. Chemiat looked a little blank, asked pardon for his 
stupidity, but confessed that he found Mr. Barr’s meaning 
a trifle obscure. 

Reluctantly, and with a visible effort, Mr. Barr vouch- 
safed an explanation. 

“I refer to our—difficulty—with Ireland. Under no cir- 
cumstances could I justify myself for attempting to eradi- 
cate my hatred of the Sinn Fein.” 

The professor listened to this utterance with dismay. 
“Great heavens!” he cried, “is there no one who is willing 
to tear hatred and prejudice from his heart?” He turned 
to his assistant, a young American, and implored him for 
the sake of science if not of humanity to submit to the 
inoculation. 

The young man reddened and made one or two ineffectual 
attempts at speech. Finally he said deprecatingly, “Doctor 
Chemiat, you know how I admire you—and the work. I 
did not believe that you could ever make a request that I 
should not be happy—eager—to grant. But this—honestly,” 
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he burst out with sudden confidence, “I can’t stop hating 
the Bolsheviki—and I don’t want to!” 

Professor Chemiat felt both grieved and humiliated. He 
would have staked his reputation on the devotion of h 
assistant. And now this refusal to help him in the greate 
crisis of his career! For a moment he yielded to 
enervating sense of discouragement, but a little reflectior 
brought him solace. After all he had tried representative 
of only a few nations, there remained many, many more. 

A month later the distinguished scientist’s flicker of hoy 
had yielded to a profound and oppressive gloom. Among 
all the nationalities there could be found not a single man, 
Greek, Japanese, Turk, Servian, Chinese, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Spanish, and the rest, who desired to be inoculated against 
hate. 

For lack of empirical evidence the most remarkable dis- 
covery of the age, acclaimed as a momentous contribution 
to scientific thought, threatened to join the overstocked 
necropolis of undemonstrable truths. 

Dr. Chemiat was tempted to admit himself defeated by 
the general manifestation of the Will to Hate, yet he deter- 
mined to make one final effort. He would ask the very 
next man he met. In pursuance of this resolve he stopped 
a shabbily dressed man, insignificant except for his expres- 
sion of kindliness. In a few moments the professor had 
explained his predicament and thrown his theory upon the 
mercy of this chance passer-by. The stranger’s first words 
brought reassurance. 

“Of course I am willing to undergo the inoculation.” 

Dr. Chemiat’s gloom lifted. 

“But I am not a good subject.” 

“Why not?” 

“I am an internationalist. The test would prove nothing.’ 

“T must admit that I do not understand,” said Professor 
Chemiat, in considerable bewilderment. 

“Ah, professor, you inoculate against hatred——” 

“Yes e 

“Well, don’t you see? 





I do not suffer from the disease!” 


In the Driftway 


RIFTING under the Hellgate Bridge the Drifter sud- 
denly realized what his artist friends meant when 

they talked of the motion in a still-life. The bridge was a 
living thing—as living as the lithe, wickedly still water 
beneath it. The superb curve flowed and flowed, not with 
any easy willowy grace but with sure relentless force. 
Every line was meaningful and authoritative; once the oddly 
crossed arms beneath seemed to try to flatten down the 
arch, but the arch won out and flowed on, beautifully proud 
of its conquest, its rhythm the rhythm of the water beneath. 

* * * * *& 

DUCATION is a curious thing, and the distinguishing 
marks of culture open to question. Bryn Mawr opened 

its academic halls last summer to a school for working girls. 
Tutors were chosen from the best of Bryn Mawr’s students, 
but the working girls, many of whom had never been to 
high school, thought some of their tutors quite uneducated. 
“What is this A. F. of L. you talk about?” one of the edu- 
cated queried of the uneducated. To a member of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union a flood of 
questions came from one of the curious educated: ‘‘What 
is this International you talk about? Is it the Third Inter- 


national? What is the Third International anyway?” But 
had the Drifter been there to watch, his crowning joy would 


} 


have come when the girl from the Hotel Workers Union 


started to organize the Bryn Mawr chambermaids to c 
bat the seven-day week which still prevailed in that seat of 
academic culture. 

* - > * * 


NHE most human feminism the Drifter ever met is 
these ten requests of a Japanese woman to her hus 
‘ 


band, which the Drifter clips fr r ! ‘ There 
Pernod in the New York G ‘ 

l. Please get up at the same time | 

2. Please do not old me the p e of childre 


or of visitors. 
3. When you 
me where you go. 


4. Please let me know when 1 leave } and f 
you return. 

5. Please grant me the privileve of e: r a few 
my own wishes. 

6. Please give me a fixed sun f r ; 
personal use. 

7. Please do not ask the attention of othe for things 
you can very well do yourself (the ‘other is her owr 
self). 

8. Please refrain from doing such things before the 


children as would set a bad example 
9. Please allow me some time each day for reading and 


studying. 


10. Please stop saying “Oi Kora” (Eng t 
“Hello, you over there”) when you call me. I am ir wife 
and deserve respect. 

The “ultimatum” concluded with: “These requests may 


sound abrupt, but they come right from 


loving wife.” 
* * * * * 
HE Drifter recalls reading somewhere of the need of 
raising telephone rates in order to save the poor tele 
phone companies. But in his mail he finds an advertiseme: 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company: “Forty 


Nat ‘ per 


years of continuous dividends of never les 


= THE 


cent. ] DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
The Ku Klux and Other 100 Per Centers 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The New York World and the Chicago Herald-Eraminer 
are running serial exposures of the Ku Klux Klan, as thoug! 
that hideously imbecilic mummery were different from any on 
of the 100 or 1000 per cent Americanisms of the day 

I fail to see the slightest distinction between the Ku Klu 
and the security leagues, etc., in so far as their acts of law 
The Ku Klux have acted in their Sout} 


ern outrages very much as the American Legion 


lessness are concerned. 


have acted in opposing the Nonpartisan League in Kansas a! 
elsewhere. 

Lawlessness in the suppression of anything and everything 
that is free from hatred and vindictiveness seems | 
the order of the day, and it is to the ame of r ! 
administration that no effort is made to suppress tl kj 


The publicity given 


law defiance. 
great that the administra 


+ 


I submit that just as great outrages as those « 
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Ku Klux have been perpetrated on law-abiding citizens for the 
past two years by other organized mobs without the slightest 
notice being teken of them by the powers that be. 

I am wondering how long it will take to get back to the 
Americanism of Thon Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, or George Washington 

The 100 per cent Americans of the tribe of flagwavers would 
force the cup of hemlock on Socrates or crucify Christ in half 
the time it took to do it 2,000 years ago. 


Peoria, September 29 NATHAN A. COLE 


The 7%mes and Unemployment 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir:: In its issue of this date the New York Times prints an 
editorial under » title The Facts as to Unemployment. Some 
of the “facts” ror it sets forth are amusing to people in 
this part of the world, where the situation discussed has 
especial emphasis just at present, because of the operations of 
Urbain Ledoux. Some of them are not amusing, because they 
are false. The editorial says, in one part: 


Except for the popular impression that the number of those 


destitute rur high into the millions, the so-called Boston slave 


market would have been impossible; the notoriety-seeking pro- 
moter of it might now be engaged in supporting his own family 
instead of |} ng denounced by it Meantime, the quieter forces of 
the community are efficiently at work The employment bureau 
ef the American Legion is placing more men each day than “Mr 
Zero” has offered at “auction’—mostly with no takers 


The “popular impression” that “the number of destitute runs 
high into the millions” is a popular impression still. Mr. Davis 
in his lengthy statement wherein he endeavored to show that 
no matter how bad employment conditions are today they were 
worse in 1914 does not in the slightest regard abolish the fact 
that there are several millions out of work in America today 
To recall a bad period of the past is not as yet an effective 
manner of disputing an existing fact in the present. 

Now to turn to the matter of “Mr. Zero.” The Times calls 
him “a notoriety-seeking promoter.” That, he has not vet been, 
in Boston, and he has been operating here for two weeks. He 
set out to sce whether the conscience of modern society could 
be rediscovered, and it is a fortunate and refreshing discovery 
that he has made both for himself and for the people of the 
city where William Lloyd Garrison once fought a similar fight 

-and to a similar victory 


To label a man a “notoriety seeking promoter” is to attemnt 
to discredit him Does the T believe that it is discreditable 
of a man to gather in the hungry from the public parks and 


provide them with food? Will the Times assert that to clothe 
the naked and shelter them from the winds of destitution is 
something to be sneered at? Will the Times desire itself to 
stand forth as the advocate of starvation, of indifference, and 
of cynical apathy? It is hard to believe this of the Times. 
But when we read the next part of the “facts” that the Times 
sets forth for the edification of 
tain a reasonable doubt. 


readers, we begin to enter 


“The notoriety-seeking promoter of it might now be engaged 
in supporting his family instead of being denounced bv it.” 
Where did the Times get this fact? How does it know that 
Mr. Ledoux is not supporting his family and is “being de- 
neunced by it There are seven fairly large-sized newspapers 
in this city. Mr. Ledoux’s family lives in this city. One of 
these papers sent a man to interview Mr. Ledoux’s wife. She 
refused to talk to him. His paper carried the only story about 
non-support that was published in Boston. The other reporters 
investigated. They have seen letters from the man’s wife and 
his children to him, praising his work and expressing the 
deepest degree of gratification that he should have such courage 
and persistence. Mr. Ledoux himself has characterized the 


“non-support story” as “false and untrue in every particular.’ 
As for his being denounced by the family to whose apartment 
he has repeatedly gone during his stay in Boston, and whic! 
is evincing the most acute interest in all his work here, tha 
is a “fact” which the Times, evidently, did not have time 
to investigate before it indulged in its editorializing on th 
subject. 

“Meantime, the quieter forces of the community are efficiently 
at work. The employment bureau of the American Legion 
placing more men each day than ‘Mr. Zero’ has offered at ‘auc 
tion’—mostly with no takers,” runs the Times editorial. What 
are the facts? They are these: On Monday, September 1%, 
four days after the Times thus declared, the American Legion 
in Boston staged a monster parade of unemployed veterans. 
It began public plans for this parade September 10. Now, if 
the American Legion was placing more men than “Mr. Zero”’ 
offered at “auction,” why did it have to stage this parade in 
Boston, and why did it indulge in a torrent of denunciation of 
authorities for causing men who have fought for their country 
to suffer for lack of food and work? 

As for there being “mostly no takers,” here is another fact 
which the Times was too hurried to verify. Mr. Ledoux has 
placed at work since he started his auctions in Boston nearly 
150 men. At every one of those “auctions,” practically every 
man offered to the public was given help, in financial form, as 
well as a job and shelter for a period of two weeks. From his 
Church of the Unemployed in this city men are being sent forth 
daily to jobs which his effort has located. 

These are facts. Anyone who would take the trouble to read 
the front page stories of the New York Times on September 9 
or 10 might have been able to guess this. Anyone taking the 
trouble to read practically any of the papers published in 
Boston during the past six days would have known better than 
to indulge in such editorial balderdash. 
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International Relations Section 





p s . the person sought by the cour not been arr ( is 
Repression in the Jugoslav State 2 srrendernd himself or be the demolition may fol 
FYHE Jugoslav National Assembly passed, on Auyust 5 fourth degree of d teral | neage, Ww 
§ a “Law for the Protection of the State,” which is per to other district nhabitants of | es w 
haps the severest repressive law at present in force in pe j , . : | 
Europe or America. The significance of Article 16 as a ae maT, , Bg ac ly rraer'y 
weapon against labor is greater because of the fact that POET ARI ee ett 
a mere ministerial decree may, under Jugoslav law, at a Heiieitiads al tnats ' iia eel be | \ 
time “militarize’ any industry. All the railroads aid the entire 
mines, for instance, were militarized by decree on Decermbe: by justice nhabitant f 
27, 1920. The Vienna Arbeiterzeitung of August 2, fr will be fy 
which and from the issue of August 11 the following te» brought to th tlent of t Minister of the Int 
is translated, comments that “the barbaric mediaeval cha local 
acter of this law is particularly obvious in the fact th — “ Se ee 
any individual who is suspected of having violated the | rn “i aga eng ste Fe ee 
and is sought by justice is thereupon considered and treated eee pt ai as a | -, Reaaing ‘s . P, 
as a criminal even before the court has confirmed his guilt seamed Geams thols pee siete tallies 
The Communists, who are outlawed by this law, had, at th: been granted hy the i se af tha fal 
time of its passage, 58 members in parliament, and had only if there is no danger to pu iw and r 
elected mayors in several of the largest Jugoslav cities. The shall return to his } without 
law is also directed against the nationalist movements in ished by or t 
Croatia, in Bosnia, and in Macedonia. place assigned him 

. is ArT. 4. Concealment of armed persor nd of 
ARTICLE I. The following activities will be considered crim : : ‘ 
by justice shall be pur ed by not more than ter 


within the meaning of this law: (1) Writing, printing, pu! 


ee ae ‘ ; prisonment and by a fine of not more than 16, 
lishing, or distributing books, papers, notices which are of suc}! 


, , ART. 5. In regions where the inad thle custor f 
a nature as to excite hatred of the state or to cause violent revenge persist rere 
, ; : . venge persists, and where murder one r 
demonstrations against the institutions of state prescribed in ~ sh am ente ree 3 ; ; 
CAR ; thild or minor, if i mpossible to prove the r 
the Constitution, or to menace the public peace and order; also , or 
: others, the child’s or minor's father or his male relative 
all anarchist propaganda by the spoken word, or any attempt Sourth dent fd a a poe : 
s . ° 0 L lwyvree oO airec or col iteral . iv y 1y } 
convince others that the crime of violence or any form of te) he fron ks va’ jonen Pay 
) yma coe’ Cd ‘nn yea . I I sonme!l I ere ré 
rorism is the best means of changing the political or economi “a: , 
‘ yaad . ili , - believe that the minor committed the deed because of f ‘ 
structure; (2) the organization, or support of, or membership attention of 0 ' Saini 
: : g > j 0 he aforemer oned elativ 
oa tty whic as as its purpose yagands “on - op 
in, a society which has as its purpose proj agand 7 for ce ee Din ebuie: wiles muiietibien tae nals unttiian 
munism, anarchism, terrorism, or any of the activities men ; ; ; ss 
i ; Ame of the nearest military commandant if their own res 
tioned above; (3) the renting or transfer in any form of build . ; : 
; f f . - inadequate to maintain order 
igs roo Ss yr ce Zs ¢ ers sc *Y a repar: - Tm} ' 
—— OF FOE THe ees SS pene arr eniart - _— me ART. 7. The population of villages or districts to wh 
tion or work for any of the purposes mentioned above, if the ae oat 
k 5 > +] f af , tary forces are sent for the maintenance of order blig 
owner knows s purpose ¢ > renter, ¢ afte iscover} ; 
BOWS SRO PUTpose OF The TENE, OF HE, Stier Clecovs to receive and feed the soldiers in their houses and at 


of the purpose he does not report it to the authorities; (4) al cost to the limit of their resources 
propaganda intended to cause mutiny, unrest, or discontent Arr. 8. 
among the soldiers, or to keep citizens or soldiers from their 
military duties, or to sabotage, hinder, or lessen the manufa 
ture, repair, or transport of military material or provisions 
and in general all antimilitarist propaganda; (5) all relations 
with persons or groups abroad who purpose aid or support of 
the preparation of a revolution in this country or of any of 
the activities named above; and all support by persons in t} 
territory of our kingdom of persons or groups abroad which 
work against public order in our state; (6) all manufacturs 
or assemblage of arms, tools, machines, and explosives for the 
execution of the purposes mentioned above, and their conceal 
ment. 

ArT. 2. Such activities shall be punished by death or by im 
prisonment in the House of Correction up to twenty years, and 
in lighter cases by short imprisonment and loss of civil rights. 
In such cases the court may set fines of from one to ten thou- 
sand dinars. The corpora delicti will be confiscated. In urgent 
cases house searches may be made at night. 

ArT. 3. (1) In order to safeguard and assure the extirpation 


All other expenses arising out of the ogal of 
military force are to be borne by the population; but if 
is rapidly restored they will be freed from the paymer f 
these expenses, which will be borne by the state treasur 
those articles which had already been given to the 
forces will be restored to them. Persons convicted for 
which caused the use of military force are liable for the « 
saused to the state and the population by the calling in of 
army. Upon the request of the Minister of Hon Affair 
Minister of the Army and Navy will allow a sufficient nur 
of soldiers to enter the gendarmerie and to serve their ter 
in that body. 

ArT. 9. Drunkards and others who cannot prove that 


1 


have an honorable means of subsistence may be punished 
not more than three months’ imprisonment; if vagabonds pr 
to be morally inferior they may, after serving their ter f 
imprisonment, be transferred to a compulsory labor institut 
Vagabonds of minor age thus seized may be sent to institut 

up to their twenty-fourth year without legal punishment 


[ArTs. 10 to 13 treat of the illegal use of explosive mat 
of those prosecuted by the courts, the demolition of peasant involving imprisonment of at least five years. and if m: 
houses standing alone may be ordered in regions or commu- sons are thereby endangered, of at > eye 
nities in which such individuals appear, or conceal, or maintain ART. 14. Whoever carries firearms wit} out offic al pern 
themselves. Before such measures are taken, however, the or conceals them in his house shall be imprisoned for not moré 
political or judicial office concerned is required to give the popu- than one year. 


lation of the village fifteen days’ notice. If within this period ART. 15. Whoever violates the regulations regarding th 
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manufacture, importation, and sale of powder shall be further 


punished by a fine of from 10,000 to 100,000 dinars. The court 
may also impose this fine in cases under Article 14. 
ArT. 16. Civil or military officials of the state or of autono- 


mous administrations in so far as they exercise state functions, 
who individually or collectively interrupt their work for the 


purpose of a strike shall be punished by imprisonment, and 
e chiefs shall also be punished by a fine of not 


; 


heir immediat 
more than 15,000 dinars. 

ArT. 17. If persons who are not forbidden to strike seek to 
disturb other persons in their work, they shall be punished 
by not more than six months’ imprisonment and also with the 
penalties prescribed for the maintenance of the public order. 
If such persons do not immediately obey official order to leave 
places where they have improperly assembled, they shall be 
punished by not more than one year’s imprisonment and by a 
fine not to exceed 3,000 dinars. 

ArT. 18. No member of the Communist Party or of any 
organization forbidden by this law, may fulfil a public post or 
function: he may not become a deputy or representative of any 
autonomous body. This applies also to officials of private in- 
stitutions which enjoy special privileges from the state. Per- 
sons now occupying such positions will when this law comes 
into effect be removed from such positions. Officials thus re- 
moved may protest to the State Ceuncil but the protest does 
not delay their removal. 

ArT. 19. Whoever shall in any public meeting in an open or 
closed hall, or anywhere else, wear or display any sign, flag, or 
inscription as a protest against the organized state power or 
as a sign of challenge in order to influence public opinion to 
believe that the present system is bad and should be replaced 
by another by means of revolution, by abolition of private prop- 
erty, or by disturbance of the public peace, shall be punished 
by imprisonment or by fine not to exceed 50,000 dinars or both. 

RT. 20. Participation in manifestations such as described 
in the preceding paragraph shall be punished by imprisonment 
not to exceed one year, a fine not to exceed 3,000 dinars, or both. 

ART. 21. If the proper authorities have forbidden a mani- 
festation contrary to the interest of the state, all who partici- 
pate in such a manifestation or who do not obey on order to 
disperse, shal! be punished by imprisonment; leaders and unruly 
persons shall further suffer a fine not to exceed 5,000 dinars. 

ART. 22. If the administrative authorities determine that an 
organization or a trade union has altered its legally permissible 
purposes and is beginning secretly or publicly to concern itself 
with impermissible or legal activities, such organization shall 
be dissolved by the authorities. Within three day: the legal 
representatives of the organization may protest the decree of 

n to the lowest court; the authorities may appeal the 
decision of that court to the Court of Appeals. The legal rep- 


resentatives of a dissolved organization shall be punished for 


+ 


‘ 


their improper activities by arrest and by fine not to exceed 
©,000 dinars in so far as no more serious action impends. 


[ArT. 23 repeals the provincial laws conflicting with the 
present law. ] 

Arr. 24. If a person pursued in connection with the Press 
Law ed t hearing, and nevertheless hides or flees or 
remains three days out of his dwelling, and if this be officially 
confirmed, then the decisions of the court shall be posted upon 
the door of his ] ind shall thereupon become legally valid. 

[ArT. 25 repeals those provisions of the Serbian Press Law 
which conflict with the preceding article.] 

ArT. 26. The courts shall decide according to their judicial 
judgment all questions concerning the penalties inflicted in pro- 
ceedings in connection with this law. If the court shall find 


grounds for moderating the punishment, imprisonment in the 

fouse of Correction may be modified to mere imprisonment. 
ArT. 27. All provisions of the general criminal code and all 

ther criminal laws, including the Press Law and the Coalition 


Law, which conflict with this law, are abrogated for the period 
of validity of this law. 





Persia’s Answer to Lord Curzon 


“W*HE following editorial from the Star of Persia, re 

printed in the London Times of August 20, is typical 
of the comment which the Teheran press gave to Lord Cur 
zon’s speech in the House of Lords on July 26, in which the 
British Foreign Minister attempted to explain Great Brit- 
ain’s forced withdrawal from Persia as a result of the 
Persian Government’s refusal to ratify the Anglo-Persia: 
Agreement of 1919. Parts of Lord Curzon’s speech wer: 
printed in the International Relations Section for Septen 
ber 7. 

Lord Curzon described himself as a friend of Persia. When 
he was in opposition to Sir Edward Grey who signed the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 he was friendly only in words 
When he himself took charge of English policy he maintained 
an unpopular Government in Teheran and covered Persia, north, 
south, east, and west, with British and Indian troops and in- 
vented the South Persian Rifles. He compared Mr. Armitage 
Smith [the recent British Treasurer-General of Persia] to Colo 
nel Shuster [the American Treasurer-General who went to Te- 
heran in 1911] who was a servant of the Persian Parliament, 
honored and trusted by all Persians, and expelled by a brutal 
ultimatum in 1911 which was the joint work of England and 
Czarist Russia. Lord Curzon himself admits that the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement is invalid without ratification by the Per- 
sian Parliament. Why, then, did he send Mr. Armitage-Smith 
without this ratification, and send him back when he returned 
to England, and why does he still urge him on Persia? 

Lord Curzon suggests that Persia is the catspaw of a Mos 
cow alien. Are not the British and Indians aliens, or 
is it only Russians? Lord Curzon thinks we are the tool of an 
alien because the Cossack division is now officered by Persians, 
whereas, if it had British officers, he would call it a Persian 
force. We are not such fools that we do not know our friends 
and cannot tell the difference between a treaty signed with 
tussia, from which, Lord Curzon threatens us, we shall ulti- 
mately suffer, and the English treaty, which was an instru- 
ment of English colonial policy and would have destroyed our 
independence forthwith. 

England by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, the ulti 
matum of 1911, and the Agreement of 1919, the formation of 
the South Persian Rifles, the dispatch of Mr. Armitage-Smith 
the covering of Persia with Indian troops, the obstruction of re- 
forms and foreign loans, and by the action of the British au 
thorities in Persia made the Persian nation understand t 
the English Government is not interested in promoting Persia’s 
greatness and strength, but wants to make Persia a second 
Egypt for the development of its colonial policy. The English 
Government wants Persia to have an organized army, but under 
British officers, like the South Persian Rifles, and subject to 
the commands of the Government of India. It wants Persia « 
have sound finances, but, like Egypt, under English Govern- 
ment supervision and with English advisers as administrators 
It wants Persia to have railways, but will not permit a con 
cession to any foreign company except the English, or to any 
international association. It wants Persia’s mines developed, 
but, like the Ahwaz oil, this must only be by English companies 
so that it may keep control over the Persian Government’s ex- 
penditure. It welcomes a revision of Persia’s customs tariff, 
provided this favors British trade. 

These are the views of the English Government, whose Sec- 
retary of State says that no Western Power has worked so 
disinterestedly to revive the life and greatness of any Orien- 
tal country. The Persian nation, with great thanks, declines 
this disinterestedness, these efforts for such a revival, and 
such a life. It desires to maintain friendly relations with the 
Durbar of London, and not be the dangerous tool of Britain’s 
enemies, but it will not pledge all its economic resources to 
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n. It desires that the doors of its riches shall be ent 
nations, and wishes to interest the commerce of all in it 
mic development. 
In the Czar’s Pay 
7HXVHE following secret cipher telegrams, said to | 
i ‘ound in the files of the Russian Foreign Off 
Moscow, were published in l’Humanité (Paris) for August 
1921, shortly after the return of the delegates of th 
‘ench Communist Party from the Congress of the Thir« 
International in Moscow. The Paris paper reterred to 
Temps, is still regarded as the most nethonthanies of 
‘rench papers on questions of international politics, and it 


torial expressions are usually described as ‘semi-official,” 
nd are supposed to be “inspired” by the French Foreigr 
Office, rarely assuming a position contrary to that taken 
‘ the Government. 
SECRET TELEGRAM TO THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR AT PARIS 
August 29, 1916, No. 3934/410/403 Confidential. The Petro- 
grad correspondent of the Temps, acting upon instructions from 
his office, has raised the question of subsidizing his paper to 
the extent of 150,000 francs per year for a period of two years, 
exchange for which his office would agree to print 72 tele 
grams from Petrograd per year discussing foreign policy fron 
our point of view. The project would be realized through the 
Balkan Telegraphic Agency which would open an office at Pet 
rograd. Furthermore Rivet [Charles Rivet, Russian writer 
for the Temps] has assured us that his office would be willing 
to print notes and correspondence upon Russian internal policy 
so long as they were not. directly contrary to its policy. This 
might be advantageous for us, especially when peace conditions 
are discussed. We should like to wee how important is the 
nfluence of the Temps, for we fear that the office wi vuld not 
urge such a proposition so sekuniae unless its financial credit 
were disturbed. Please communicate your views on this sub 
ject without forgetting that the paper is already indirectly 
subsidized by our Ministry of Finance and that the telegraphi 
expenses of its Petrograd correspondent are paid by us. 
(Signed) NERATOV 
SECRET TELEGRAM FROM THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR AT PARIS 
6/19 September, 1916. No. 666. Your telegram 3934 
ceived. Since the death of Senator Hebrard, editor-in-c 
the Temps, two years ago, the paper has been passing 
a crisis. Its circulation, which rose markedly at the beginning 
of the war, hi is fallen considerably since then and rumors of it 
financial difficulties have for some time been current hers It 
chief collaborators are already acting upon this and are begin- 


ning to write for other papers, too. Its uncompromising r 
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tance to the income tax has hurt the paper from the point of 
view of domestic policy. Despite all this, and despite the fact 
that many think its present situation irreparable, there is no 
other daily paper which could take its place and it is not 
probable that another will grow up and assume a definitive 
position before the peace discussions begin. In foreign matters 
it is one of the most influential organs and from that point 
of view the matter suggested might be profitable to us, but 
only upon certain questions As your telegram suggests, the 
support of the paper cannot be counted upon in certain mat- 
ters, and these the most important from our point of view, 
such as the Polish and Jewish questions. Having explained 
the state of affairs to you I am rather embarrassed to favor 
the acceptance of the Temps’s proposition, the more so because 
if it were divulged the purchase by us of a paper in an allied 
country might have a bad effect upon the government and upon 


French public opinion. Because of this last consideration | 
think it important that the Embassy be kept informed of t 
matter. (Signed) ISVOLSky 
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The United States of America today has a per 
capita circulation of money of approximately 
$52. 

With only 6% of the world’s population, the 
United States of America possesses 40% of all 
the gold in the world. 


It is producing 25% of the food supplies of the 
world, 34% of its manufactured goods, and 40% 


It produces 66% of the 


of its raw material. 
world’s oil, 60% of its copper, 52% of its coal, 
and 60% of its cotton. 


It has a railway system of 264,000 miles with- 
out parallel in the world; its ocean steel tonnage 
has increased seven-fold in seven years, and one 
out of every four ships in the world flies the Stars 
and Stripes. Hence, 


Utuy the hard tomes! 


The answer is found in our lack of efficiency in 
national production and national distribution. 

We have got to become more EFFICIENT. 

To become more EFFICIENT, we have got to become 
possessed of a wide range of knowledge — exact 
Knowledge. 


Knowledge is not only power, but it is the foundation 
of EFFICIENCY. 
The possession of an up-to-date encyclopedia is not 


only a key to knowledge but is the essential instrument in 
creating the thing we lack—EFFICIENCY. 
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His Work 
By STEFAN ZWEIG 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE. UNCONSCIOUS 
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brilliant exhaustive life of the famous French writer and a 
tical study of his work by one of the leading dramatists 
elists and poets of Europe, the author of ‘Emile Verhaeren.” 

Zweig is a close friend of Rolland and the interesting life 
the great Frenchman is here portrayed with the sure hand 
n artist and of one who knows his facts at first hand. The 

is published simultaneously in five languages It is the 
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W. L. George I 1 Mr 
TIDES, with the greatest inter 


. . Boston Transcript I? 
of 11 to 13. “This diary,” writes Freud, “is a gem. Never event.” 
fore, I believe, has anything been written enabling us to see 
clearly into the soul of a young girl during the years of 
puberal development. It is at once so charming, so serious, and 
irtless, that it cannot fail to be of supreme interest.” $5.00 


New York Times 
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By FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE By HENRY G. LEACH 
A most interesting account of the religious customs and beliefs of During the Middle Age 
the millions of Russians outside the pale of the Orthodox Church; and Scar 
no one who is interested in the past or future of Russia can afford Hi ! 
to neglect this book, which, though not intended to illustrate the our thought I) Lea tu tl ea { iw 
rise of Sovietism, explains more things than are elucidated by most tion to political, diplomat mer 1} t 
books written especially for that purpose. Stiff paper. $4.00 phasis upon the development ! ntic marrat th. ¢ 
Learning and Living The Manuale Scholarium 
By EPHRAIM EMERTON Translated by RORERT | YROLT 
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* , Several months ago we published the first volume of th work 
A second volume of poems translated by A. E. Phoutrides from giving the texts of the various treatic inderlying the Triple A 
the Modern Greek of Kostes Palamas, whose earlier volume was liance; we now complete it by issuing the second volu , 
hailed with high praise by reviewers both in America and England; traces the course of the negotiations leading up t 
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“One of the Most Stimulating Factors 
in American Intellectual Life™ 


Best Books made its appearance with twelve titles. 

It was immediately recognized, to quote the “New 
York Times,” “as filling a need that is not quite 
covered by any other publication in the field just now.” 
“The Dial” hastened to say: “The moderns put their best 
foot forward in the Modern Library. There is scarcely 
a title that fails to awaken interest and the series is doubly 
welcome at this time.” A week or so after the publica- 
tion of the first titles, “The Independent” wrote: “The 
Modern Library is another step in the very right direc- 
tion of putting good books into inexpensive form,” and 
the Editor of the “Chicago Daily News,” in a long review, 
concluded: “The Modern Library astonishes the cynical 
with the excellence of its choice of titles. You could 
stand before a stack of these books, shut your eyes and 
pick out the right one every time.” Despite this enthu- 
siasm in publishing circles it was considered impossible 
to continue the sale of these attractive Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather books, printed in large clear type on good 
paper, at any price under One Dollar and Fifty Cents a 
volume. But the large number of intelligent book buyers, 
a much larger group than is popularly supposed, has not 
only made possible the continuation of this fine series at 
the low price of Nine-five Cents a volume, but has enabled 
us progressively to make it a better and more compre- 
hensive collection. There are now ninety-nine titles in 
the series and from eight to fifteen new ones are being 


Pees years ago, the Modern Library of the World’s 


added each Spring and Fall. And in mechanical excel- 
lence, too, the books have been constantly improved. 


Many distinguished American and foreign authors have 
said that the Modern Library is one of the most stimulat- 
ing factors in American intellectual life. Practically every- 
body who knows anything about good books owns a 
number of copies and generally promises himself to own 
them all. One of the largest bookstores in the 
country reports that more copies of the Modern Library 
are purchased for gifts than any other books now being 
issued. 

The sweep of world events has, of course, been a con- 
tributing influence to our success. Purposeful reading 
is taking the place of miscellaneous dabbling in litera- 
ture, and the Modern Library is being daily recom- 
mended by notable educators as a representative library 
of modern thought. Many of our titles are being placed 
on school and college lists for supplementary reading 
and they are being continuously purchased by the public 
libraries of the country. 

Many of the books in the Modern Library are not re- 
prints, but are new books which cannot be found in any 
other edition. None of them can be had in any such con- 
venient and attractive form, and it would be difficult to 
find any other editions of any of these books at double 
the price. They can be purchased wherever books are sold 
or you can get them from the publishers. 


New Titles to be Issued This Fall 





The 7 titles which are herewith appended are being added to the Modern Library on October 
15th. We would suggest that you place your order with your bookstore now or send us your sub- 


scription for these new titles. 


97 Walt Whitman 
Introduction by Carl Sandburg 
99 Contemporary Science 
I.dited with an Introduction by 
Dr. Benj. Harrow 
100 Arthur Morrison 
Introduction by H. L 
101 Gustav Frennsen 
Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn 


Mencken 


Poems’ 102 Stephen Crane 


Tales of Mean Streets 


Jorn Uhl 104 Sherwood Anderson 


The price is 95c a copy, postage 5c extra. 


Men, Women and Boats 
Introduction by Vincent Starrett 


103 Samuel Pepys’s Diary 


Condensed with an Introduction by 
Richard LeGallienne 


Winesburg, Ohio 


Introduction by Ernest Boyd 
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Contemporary American Novelists 
By CARL VAN DOREN 
X. THE REVOLT FROM THE VILLAGE: 1920 in its largest aspect An admir: echemy irred 


1 him: he would j ( evard } evel \ 

-WYHE newest style in American fiction dates from the ar llage h , ' 

& pearance, in 1915, of “Spoon River Anthology,” though veracil gen ; € ever 

required five years for the influence of that book to pa effect was as if all the few honest epitay n tne world 
thoroughly over from poetry to prose. For nearly half a uddenly come together in € place and sent up a SI 
entury native literature had been faithful to the cult of the ol elation, Cor ; 
village, celebrating its delicate merits with sentimental hocked and of find ‘ 
iffection and with unwearied interest digging into odd tomary reticence Paperless / 

orners of the country for persons and incidents illustra ing upon a host of witnesses to t ntrast which if 
tive of the essential goodness and heroism which, so thi Dp — her ngs between appeara nd realt re 

ers militant for the “truth 4d ered t 


loctrine ran, lie beneath unexciting surfaces. Certain crit 
cal dispositions, aware of agrarian discontent or given to 
. preference for cities, might now and then lay disrespect 


mand that pious ficti 
naked facts exposed to the sanat 


, . these rez 's, most of the n t 
ful hands upon the life of the farm; but even these gener m diss der 
ally hesitated to touch the village, sacred since Goldsmith a . “ ful ~~ 

abundant feast of andal \\ rey 


n spite of Crabbe, sacred since Harriet Beecher Stowe in ; . 
spite of E. W. Howe. The village seemed too cosy a cencies of Tiverton, of Old Chester, of I 
icrocosm to be disturbed. There it lay in the mind’s eye, 

neat, compact, organized, traditional: the white church passersby saw into every bedror 

with tapering spire, the sober schoolhouse, the smithy of and all the keleton _ Fattied undenied, Drains 4 
the ringing anvil, the corner grocery, the cluster of friendly had unk cked themselves and set tt t pr 
houses, the venerable parson, the wise physician, the canny ures out for the most public gaze. 

quire, the grasping landlord softened or outwitted in the 


The roofs and wall of spoon f ! 


It was the scandal and not the por Of 


end, the village belle, gossip, atheist, idiot, jovial fathers, creer may suspect, which particular pread it 

gentle mothers, merry children, cool parlors, shining kitch- Mr. Masters used an especial candor in affairs of 

ens, spacious barns, lavish gardens, fragrant summer dawns, instinct which, secretive everywhere, has rarely ever 

ind comfortable winter evenings. These were elements not ried much a the Ami degen villages of fieti 

to be discarded lightly, even by those who perceived that love ordinarily exhibited itself in none but the ct 
phases, as if it knew no savaye vayaries, transpressed 


time was discarding many of them as the industrial revolu- 
tion went on planting ugly factories alongside the pretties! 
brooks, bringing in droves of aliens who used unfamiliar 
tongues and customs, and fouling the atmosphere with 
smoke and gasoline. Mr. Howe in “The Story of a Country 
Town” had long ago made it cynically clear—to the few who 
read him—that villages which prided themselves upon their 


ordinances, shook no souls out of the approved rou 
Reaction from too much sweet drove Mr. Masters natu 
to too much sour; sex in Spoon River slinks and fester 
if it were an instinct which had not been schooled —however 
imperfectly—by thousands of years of human socie 


some modification of its rages and some civil direction 


pioneer energy might in fact be stagnant backwaters or ts restless ne But here as with the other aspects of 

dusty centers of futility, where existence went round and be havior in his village, he showe | himself impatient 

round while elsewhere the broad current moved away from violent, toware all subterfuges. There is filth, he said 

them. Mark Twain in “The Man That Corrupted Hadley- rer. ™ ae wareee - aaantigh ae 2 ee a , 
uch illusions will no lonyver trick the uninstructed 


burg” had more recently put it bitterly on record that vil 
lages which prided themselves upon their simple virtues 
might from lack of temptation have become a hospitable 
soil for meanness and falsehood, merely waiting for the 
proper seed. And Clarence Darrow in his elegiac “Farm- 
ington” had insisted that one village at least had been t! 


paying honor where no honor appertains and will no lo: 

beckon the deluded to an imitation of careers which aré 
actually unworthy. Spoon River has not e\ 
comeliness which the village of tradition should posse 
is slack and shabby. Nor is its decay chronicled in any mood 


seat of as much restless longing as of simple bliss. “Spoon of tender pathos. What trikes its chr n cler mo t is th 
tiver Anthology” in its different dialect did little more than general demoralization of the town. Except for a few saint 
to confirm these mordant, neglected testimonies. and poets, whom he acclaims with a lyric ardor, the poy 
That Mr. Masters was not neglected must be explained "0M 18 sunk in greed and hypocrisy and—as if this wer 
in part, of course, by his different dialect. The Greek an- actually the worst of all—complacent apathy. Spiritually it 
thology had suggested to him something which was, he said, dwindles and rots; externally it clings to a pitiless dec 
which veils its faults and almost makes it overlook them, so 


“if less than verse, yet more than prose’; and he went, with 


the step of genius, beyond any “formal resuscitation of the great has the breach come to be bety.een its p1 rit 
Greek epigrams, ironical and tender, satirical and sympa- professions. Again and again its poet goes back to the 
thetic, as casual experiments in unrelated themes,” to an heroic founders of Spoon River, back to the days which nur- 
“epic rendition of modern life’ which suggests the novel tured Lincoln, whose shadow lies mighty, beneficent, t 
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often unheeded, over the degenerate sons and daughters of 
a smaller day; and from an older, robuster integrity Mr. 
Masters takes a standard by which he morosely measures 
the purposelessness and furtiveness and supineness and 
dulness of the village which has forgotten its true ancestors. 
Anger like his springs from a poetic elevation of spirit; 
toward the end “Spoon River Anthology” rises to a mystical 
vision of human life by comparison with which the scaven- 
ging epitaphs of the first half seem, though witty, yet inso- 
lent and trivial. It is perhaps not necessary to point out 
that the numerous poets and novelists who have learned a 
lesson from the book have learned it less powerfully from 
the difficult later pages than from those in which the text 
is easiest. 

Mr. Masters himself has not always remembered the 
harder and better lesson. During a half dozen years he has 
published a half dozen books which have all inherited the 
credit of the “Anthology” but which all betray the turbulent, 
nervous habit of experimentation which makes up a large 
share of his literary character. There comes to mind—if 
one may borrow and abridge a discussion published here 
some months ago—the figure of a blindfolded Apollo, eager 
and lusty, who continually runs forward on the trail of 
poetry and truth but who, because of his blindfoldedness, 


only now and then strikes the central track and throws out’ 


memorable flashes. Four of Mr. Masters’s later books are 
collections of miscellaneous verse; during the fruitful year 
1920 he undertook two longer flights of fiction. In “Mitch 
Miller” he attempted in prose to write a new “Tom Sawyer” 
for the Spoon River district; in “‘Domesday Book” he applied 
the method of “The Ring and the Book” to the material of 
Starved Rock. The impulse of the first must have been 
much the same as Mark Twain’s: a desire to catch in a 
stouter net than memory itself the recollections of boyhood 
which haunt disillusioned men. But as Mr. Masters is 
immensely less boylike than Mark Twain, elegy and argu- 
ment thrust themselves into the chronicle of Mitch and 
Skeet, with an occasional tincture of a fierce hatred felt 
toward the politics and theology of Spoon River. <A story 
of boyhood, that lithe, muscular age, cannot carry such a 
burden of doctrine. The narrative is tangled in a snarl of 
moods. Its movement is often thick, its wings often 
gummed and heavy. The same qualities may be noted in 
“Domesday Book.” Its scheme and machinery are promis- 
ing: a philosophical coroner, holding his inquest over the 
body of a girl found mysteriously dead, undertakes to trace 
the mystery not only to its immediate cause but up to its 
primary source and out to its remotest consequences. At 
times the tales means to be an allegory of America during 
the troubled, roiled, destroying years of the war; at times 
it means to be a “census spiritual” of American society. 
Elenor Murray, in her birth and love and sufferings and 
desperate end, is represented as pure nature, “essential 
genius,” acting out its fated processes in a world of futile 
or corrupting inhibitions. But Mr. Masters has less skill 
at portraying the sheer genius of an individual than at 
arraigning the inhibitions of the individual’s society. When 
he steps down from his watch-tower of irony he can hate 
as no other American poet does. His hates, however, do 
not always pass into poetry; they too frequently remain 
hard, sullen masses of animosity not fused with his narra- 
tive but standing out from it and adding an unmistakable 
personal rhythm to the rough beat of his verse. So, too, 
do his heaps of turgid learning and his scientific specula- 


tions often remain undigested. A good many of his char- 
acters are cut to fit the narrative plan, not chosen from 
reality to make up the narrative. The total effect is often 
crude and heavy; and yet beneath these uncompleted sur- 
faces are the sinews of enormous power; a greedy gusto for 
life, a wide imaginative experience, tumultuous uprushes 
emotion and expression, an acute if undisciplined intelli- 
gence, great masses of the veritable stuff of existence. N 
one need be surprised if Mr. Masters finally elects to become 
a novelist and goes far in that direction. 
2. 

“Spoon River Anthology” has called forth a smaller num- 
ber of deliberate imitations than might have been expected, 
and even they have utilized its method with a difference. 
Sherwood Anderson, for example, in “Winesburg, Ohio” 
speaks in accents and rhythms obstinately his own, though 
his book is in effect, the “Anthology” “‘transprosed.” Instead 
of inventing Winesburg immediately after Spoon River be- 
came famous, he began his career more regularly, with the 
novels “‘Windy McPherson’s Son” and “Marching Men,” in 
which he employed what has become the formula of revolt 
for recent naturalism. In both stories a superior youth, of 
rebellious energy and somewhat inarticulate ambition, de- 
taches himself in disgust from his native village and makes 
his way to the city in search of that wealth which is the 
only thing the village has ever taught him to desire though 
it is unable to gratify his desires itself; and in both the 
youth, turned man, finds himself sickening with his prize 
in his hands and looks about him for some clue to the 
meaning of the mad world in which he has succeeded with- 
out satisfaction. Sam McPherson, after a futile excursion 
through the proletariat in search of the peace which he has 
heard accompanies honest toil, settles down to the task of 
bringing up some children he has adopted and thus of forcing 
himself “back into the ranks of life.” Beaut McGregor, 
refusing a handsome future at the bar, sets out to organize 
the workers of Chicago into marching men who drill in the 
streets and squares at night that they may be prepared for 
action if only they can find some sort of goal to march upon. 
These novels ache with the sense of a dumb confusion in 
America; with a consciousness “of how men, coming out of 
Europe and given millions of square miles of black fertile 
land mines and forests, have failed in the challenge given 
them by fate and have produced out of the stately order of 
nature only the sordid disorder of man.” Out of this ache 
of confusion comes no lucidity. Sam McPherson is not sure 
but that he will find parenthood as petty as business was 
brutal; Beaut McGregor sets his men to marching and their 
orderly step resounds through the final chapters of his 
career as here recorded, but no one knows what will com: 
of it—they advance and wheel and retreat as blindly as 
any horde of peasants bound for a war about which they 
do not know the causes, in a distant country of which they 
have never heard the name. Mr. Anderson worked in his 
first books as if he were assembling documents on the eve 
of revolution. Village peace and stability have departed; 
ancient customs break or fade; the leaven of change stirs 
the lump. 

From such arguments he turned aside to follow Mr. 
Masters into verse with “Mid-American Chants” and into 
scandal with “Winesburg, Ohio.” But touching scandal 
with beauty as his predecessor touched it with irony, Mr 
Anderson constantly transmutes it. The young man who 
here sets out to make his fortune has not greatly hated 
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Winesburg, and the imminence of his departure throws a 
.cuely golden mist over the village, which is seen in con- 
‘derable measure through his generous if inexperienced 

eyes, A newspaper reporter, he directs his principal curi- 

y toward items of life outside the commonplace and 
is offers Mr. Anderson the occasion to explore the moral 
and spiritual hinterlands of men and women who outwardly 
valk paths strict enough. If the life of the tribe is un- 

.dventurous, he seems to say, there is still the individual, 
vho, perhaps all the more because of the rigid decorums 

forced upon him, may adventure with secret desires through 

nathless space. Only, the pressure of too many inhibitions 
in distort human spirits into grotesque forms. The in- 
hitants of Winesburg tend toward the grotesque, now this 
rgan of the soul enlarged beyond all symmetry, now that 
wasted away in a desperate disuse. They see visions which 
in some wider world might become wholesome realities or 
night be dispelled by the light but which in Winesburg 
nust lurk about till they master and madden with the 
strength which the darkness gives them. Religion, deprived 
in Winesburg of poetry, fritters its time away over Phar- 
isaie ordinances or evaporates in cloudy dreams; sex, de- 
prived of spontaneity, settles into fleshly habit or tortures 
its victim with the malice of a thwarted devil; heroism of 
deed or thought either withers into melancholy inaction or 
else protects itself with a sullen or ridiculous bravado. Yet 
even among such pitiful surroundings Mr. Anderson walks 
tenderly. He honors youth, he feels beauty, he understands 
virtue, he trusts wisdom, when he comes upon them. He 
broods over his creatures with affection, though he makes 
no luxury of illusions. Much as he has detached himself 
from the cult of the village, he still cherishes the memories 
of some specific Winesburg. Much as he has detached him- 
self from the hazy national optimism of an elder style in 

American thinking, he still cherishes a confidence in par- 
ticular persons. “Winesburg, Ohio” springs from the more 
intimate regions of his mind and is consequently more 
humane and less doctrinaire than his earlier novels. It has 
a similar superiority over the book he wrote for 1920, “Poor 
White,” which returns to the device of a bewildered strong 
man rising from a dull obscurity, successful but un- 
satisfied. At the same time, “Poor White” proceeds from 
an imagination which had been warmed with the creation 

of Winesburg and its people, and is richer, fuller, deeper 
than the angular sagas of McPherson and McGregor. It 

does not yet show that Mr. Anderson can construct a large 
plot nor that his vision comes with a steady gleam; it shows, 
rather, that he is still fumbling in the confusion of current 
life to get hold of something true and simple and to make 
it clear. Perhaps he tried in “Poor White” to manipulate 

a larger bulk than he is yet ready for. Perhaps because he 

was aware of that he has worked in his latest book, “The 

Triumph of the Egg,” with a variety of brief themes. At 

least it is certain that he keeps on advancing in his art. 

Although life has not hardened for him, and he sees it still 

flowing or whirling, he steadily sharpens his outlines and 

perfects the fierce intensity of his style. 


3. 


With “The Anthology of Another Town” E. W. Howe, 
obviously on the suggestion of Spoon River, returned to the 
caustic analysis of American village life which he may be 
said to have inaugurated in “The Story of a Country Town” 
almost forty years before. Then he had been young enough 
to feel it necessary to invent romantic embroideries for his 


grim tale, something as Emily Bronté under somewhat simi- 
lar circumstances has done for ‘‘Wuthering Heights’’—the 
novel which Mr. Howe’s story most resembles. But all his 
inventions were stern, full of a powerful dissatisfaction, 


‘lic versions of country life which 


els 
| 


merciless toward the idy 
sweetened the decade of the eighties. Even among the 
were. accordi! 


. ' 
Masters dea!ize there 


pioneers whom Mr 


to the older man, slackness and shabbiness, and at the first 


opportunity to take their ease in the new world they had 


won from nature they sank down, too for passion 


or violence, into the easy vices: idleness, whining, gossip, 
drunkenness, sodden inutility. Against such qualities Mr 
Howe has from the first proceeded with the rir 

other Franklin, but of a Franklin without whimsical per 
uasions or elegant graces. Having apparently come to the 


conclusion that he was a failure as a novelist because he 


made no great stir with his experiment n that trade, he 
confined himself to more or less orthodox irnalism for a 
generation, and then, retiring, founded his organ of “infor- 
mation and indignation’—F. W. Howe’ Vonthly—and 
began to pour forth the stream of aphoristic honesty which 
makes him easily first among the rural saves. In no sense, 
of course, does he assume the cosmopolitan and interna 


tur + ime “Dy 


tional attitude which most of the na 
vincialism,” he curtly says, “is the best thing in the world 
Nor is he in any of the casual senses a radical: “In ever: 
thing in which man is interested, the world knows what 

best for him Millions of men have lived 

of years, and tried everything.” Neither has he any 7 
with speculation for its own sake: “There are 
Where does the wind come from? It doesn’t matter: we 
know the habits of wind after it arrives.” As to pe 

“The people are always worsted in an election.” As to 
altruism: “The long and the short Jf it is, whoever catche 
the fool first is entitled to shear him.” As to love: “We 
cannot permit love to run riot; we must build fences around 
it, as we do around pigs.” 
not respectable to be rich. 
As to literature: 

never comes true.” 


As to money: “In theory, it 
In fact, 


“Poets are prophets 


poverty is a disyrace.”’ 
whose prophesying 
As to prudence: “Trying to live a spir- 
itual life in a material world is the greatest folly I know 
anything about.” As to persistent hopefulness: “Pessimisn 
is always nearer the truth than optimism.” 

When the author of such aphorisms undertook to write 
another anthology about another town he naturally avoided 
the mystical elevation of Spoon River as well as its verse 
he used the irony of a disillusioned man and the directne 
of a bullet. His scheme was not to assemble epitaphs for 
the dead of the village but to tell crisp anecdotes of the 
living. He had no iniquities in the human order to assail, 
since he believes that that order is just enough and that 
it rarely hurts anyone who does not deserve to be hurt by 
reason of some avoidable imbecility. He made no specialty 
of scandal; he did not inquire curiously into the byways of 
sex; he let pathology alone. 
as he is in the flesh 
run through the town and recalling bits of decent, illuminat 
ing gossip. He is willing to tell a fantastic yarn with a dry 
face or to tuck a tragedy in a sentence; to repeat some vil- 
lage legend in his own low tones or to puncture some village 
bubble with a cynical inquiry. Yet for all.his acceptance 
and tolerance of the village, he is far from helping to con- 
The common 


“If it 


He appears in the book to be 
a wise old man letting his memory 


tinue the sentimental traditions concerning it. 
sense which he considers the basis of all philosophy 
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isn’t common sense, it isn’t philosophy”—he has the gift of 
expounding in a language which is piercingly individual. 
It strips his village of trivial local color and reduces it to 
the simplest terms—making it out a more or less fortuitous 
congregation of human beings of whom some work and some 
play, some behave themselves and some do not, some con- 
sequently prosper and some fail, some are happy and some 
are miserable. His village is not dainty, like a poem, for 
the reason that he believes no village ever was; at least he 
has never seen one like that. Downrightness like his is 
death to mere pretty notions about tribes and towns quite as 
truly as are the positive indictments brought against them 
by Mr. Masters and Mr. Anderson. If Mr. Howe is less 
vivid than those two, because he distrusts passion and 
poetry, he is also quieter and surer. “I am not an Agnostic; 
I know. I have lived a long time, and my real problems 
have always been simple.” 
4. 

“Spoon River Anthology” was a collection of poems, 
“Winesburg, Ohio,” was a collection of short stories, “The 
Anthology of Another Town” was a collection of anecdotes. 
It remained for a novel in the customary form, Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Main Street,” to bring to hundreds of thousands 
the protest against the village which these books brought to 
thousands. Mr. Lewis, like Mr. Masters, clearly has re- 
venges to take upon the narrow community in which he grew 
up, nourished, no doubt, on the complacency native to such 
neighborhoods and yet increasingly resentful. Less poetical 
than his predecessor, the younger novelist went further in 
both his specifications and his generalizations. Instead of 
brooding closely, ironically, profoundly, under the black 
wings of the thought of death, Mr. Lewis satisfies himself 
with a slashing portrait of Gopher Prairie done to the life 
with the fingers of ridicule. He has photographic gifts of 
accuracy; he has all the arts of mimicry; he has a tireless 
gusto in his pursuit of the tedious commonplace. Each item 
of his evidence is convincing, and the accumulation is irre- 
sistible. No other American small town has been drawn 
with such exactness of detail in any other American novel. 
Various elements of scandal crop out here and there, but the 
principal accusation which Mr. Lewis brings against his 
villaze—and indeed against all villages—is that of being 
dull. “It is contentment the contentment of the quiet 
dead, who are scornful of the living for their restless walk- 
ing. It is negation canonized as the one positive virtue. It 
is the prohibition of happiness. It is slavery self-sought 
and self-defended. It is dulness made God.” Not dulness 
itself so much as dulness militant and prospering arouses 
this satirist. The whole world, he believes, is being leveled 
by the march of machines into one monotonous uniformity, 
before which all the individual colors and graces and prides 
and habits flee—or would flee if there were any asylum 
still uninvaded. Thus Mr. Lewis’s voice continues the oppo- 
sition which Wordsworth raised to the coming of a railroad 
into his paradise among the Lakes and which Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold and William Morris raised to the standard- 
ization of life which went on during their century. The 
American voice, however, speaks of American conditions. 
The villages of the Middle West, it asseverates, have been 
conquered and converted by the legions of mediocrity, and 
now, grown rich and vain, are setting out to carry the dingy 
banner, led by the booster’s calliope and the evangelist’s bass 
drum, farther than it has ever gone before—to make pro- 
vincialism imperialistic; so that all the native and instinc- 


me 


tive virtues, freedoms, powers must rally in their ow 
defense. 

Mr. Lewis hates such dulness—the village virus—as th: 
saints hate sin. Indeed, it is with a sort of new Puritanisn 
that he and his contemporaries wage against the dull a war 
something like that which certain of their elders once waced 
against the bad. Only a satiric anger helped out by th: 
sense of being on crusade could have sustained the author 
of “Main Street” through the laborious compilation of th: 
brilliant details which illustrate the complacency of Gopher 
Prairie and which seem less brilliant than laborious to |! 
standers not particularly concerned in his crusade. 1 
question, of course, arises whether the ancient war u; 
stupidity is a better literary cause to fight in than th: 
equally ancient war upon sin. Both narrow themselves t 
doctrinal contentions, forgetting for the moment that either 
being virtuous or being intelligent is but a half—or ther 
abouts—of existence, and that the two qualities are ho 
lessly intertwined. The greatest novelists, as they do 
condemn lapses of virtue too harshly, so also do not to 
harshly condemn deficiencies of intelligence. With Fielding 
and Balzac and Tolstoi the common humanity of men an 
women is enough to make them fit for fiction. Mr. Lewis 
must be thought of as sitting in the seat of the scornfu! 
with the satirists rather than with the poets; must be seer 
to have understood the earlier, vexed, sardonic “Spoor 
River” better than the later, calmer, loftier. Satire and 
moralism, however, have large rights in the domain of liter- 
ature. Had Mr. Lewis lacked remarkable gifts he could 
never have written a book which got its vast popularity | 
assailing the populace. The reception of ‘Main Street” 
a memorable episode in literary history. Thousands doubt- 
less read it merely to quarrel with it; other thousands + 
find out what all the world was talking about; still othe: 
thousands to rejoice in a satire which they thought to lh: 
at the expense of stupid people never once identified with 
themselves; but that thousands and hundreds of thousand: 
read it is proof enough that complacency was not absolute}; 
victorious and that the war was on. 


_~ 


5. 

Before “Main Street” Mr. Lewis had belonged to t! 
smarter set among American novelists, writing much bright, 
colloquial, amusing chatter to be read by those who travel! 
through books at the brisk pace of vaudeville. If it seems 
a notable achievement for a temper like Mr. Masters’s t 
have drawn such a character into its serious wake, it seer 
yet more notable to have drawn in that of Zona Gale, wh: 
for something like a decade before “Spoon River Anthology” 
had had a comfortable standing among the sweeter set 
She was the inventor of Friendship Village, one of the 
sweetest of all the villages from Miss Mitford and Mrs 
Gaskell down. Friendship lay ostensibly in the Middle West, 
but it actually stood—if one may be pardoned an appro- 
priate metaphor—upon the confectionery shelf of the fictio: 
shop, preserved in a thick syrup and set up where a tender 
light could strike across it at all hours. In story afte! 
story Miss Gale varied the same device: that of showi: 
how childlike children are, how sisterly are sisters, hov 
brotherly are brothers, how motherly are mothers, how 
fatherly are fathers, how grandmotherly and grandfather); 
are grandmothers and grandfathers, and how loverly are 
all true lovers of whatever age, sex, color, or condition. But 
beneath the human kindness which had permitted Miss Gale 
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+> fall into this technique, lay the sinews of a very subtle 
ntelligence; and she needed only an example and a chance 
to be able to escape from her sugary preoccupations. 
Though the action of “Miss Lulu Bett” takes place in a 
lifferent village, called Warbleton, it might as well have 
heen in Friendship—in Friendship seen during a mood when 
its creator had grown weary of the eternal saccharine. Now 
and then, she realized, some spirit even in Friendship must 
ome to hate all those idyllic posturings; now and then in 
some narrow bosom there must flash up the fires of youth 
ind revolution. It is so with Lulu Bett, dim drudge in the 
house of her silly sister and of her sister’s pompous hus- 
and: a breath of life catches at her and she follows it on 
, pitiful adventure which is all she has enough vitality to 
savor but which is nevertheless real and vivid in a waste 
of dulness. Here was an occasion to arraign Warbleton as 
Mr. Lewis was then arraigning Gopher Prairie; Miss Gale, 
nstead of heaping up a multitude of indictments, cate- 
vorized and docketed, followed the path of indirection which 

by a paradoxical axiom of art—is a shorter cut than the 
highway of exposition or anathema. Her story is as spare 
is the virgin frame of Lulu Bett; her style is staccato in 
its lucid brevity, like Lulu’s infrequent speeches; her elo- 
juence is not that of a torrent of words and images but 
that of comic or ironic or tragic meaning’ packed in a syl- 
lable, a gesture, a dumb silence. Miss Gale riddles the tedi- 
ous affectations of the Deacon household almost without a 
word of comment; none the less she exhibits them under a 
withering light. The daughter, she says, “‘was as primitive 
as pollen’—and biology rushes in to explain Di’s blind 
philanderings. “In the conversations of Dwight and Ina,” 
it is said of the husband and wife, “you saw the historical 
home forming in clots in the fluid wash of the community” 

and anthropology holds the candle. Grandma Bett is, for 
the moment, the symbol of decrepit age, as Lulu is the 
symbol of bullied spinsterhood. Yet in the midst of appli- 
ations so universal the American village is not forgotten, 
little as it is alluded to. If the Friendships are sweet and 
dainty, so are they—whether called Warbleton or something 
less satiric—dull and petty, and they fashion their Dea- 
cons no less than their Pelleases and Ettares. Thus hint- 
ing, Miss Gale, in her clear, flutelike way, joins the chorus 
in which others play upon noisier instruments. 


6. 


The year which saw the appearance of “Main Street” and 
“Miss Lulu Bett” saw also that of “The Age of Innocence,” 
Edith Wharton’s acid delineation of the village of Manhat- 
tan in the genteel seventies, given over to the “innocence 
that seals the mind against imagination and the heart 
against experience”; saw Mary Borden’s “The Romantic 
Woman,” with its cosmopolitan amusement at the village 
of Iroquois, otherwise Chicago; and saw Floyd Dell’s “Moon- 
Calf,” which, standing on the other side of controversy, 
lacks not only the disposition to sentimentalize the village 
but even the disposition to ridicule it. If Mrs. Wharton 
was calculating from the meridian of Paris in her study 
of New York as a town too unimaginative to be anything 
but innocent, Miss Borden was calculating from London in 
her interpretation of Chicago as a community unable to 
take the sophisticated world for granted but still, like some 
self-conscious adolescent, worrying itself over the manage- 
ment of hands and feet. In the fashion of Henry James, 
at some removes her master, Miss Borden, while 





even 


exposing the clumsiness of her Americans, with 


which are found in (¢ icayo 


Surveys 
liking the simple virtues 


more frequently than in the circles of the world into which 


her heroine marries: the capacity for sainthood, bourgeois 
probity, the Cassy intercourse of different classes, Ingenuous 
delight in new experiences. Still, she looks at Chicago 
from the post of a secure outsider, sometimes vexed, s ‘ 
times smiling, sometimes ready with approbation, but | 
ways critical. She belongs amony the novelists of the new 
style: she hails, in a way, from the villaye and has hints 
of mystical fervor; she has, however, the hard outward 
manner of the worldling who has passed beyond village 
bounds. 

Floyd Dell’s emancipation is the fruit not ( 
mere wider experience as of a revolutionary detachment 
from village standards. His detachment too complete to 
have left traces of any such rupture as is implied t 
every paragraph of “Main Street.” I Calf,” recount 
ing the adventures of a young poet in certain river inties 
and towns and villayes of Illinois, touche ithout heat 
the spiritual and intellectual limitations of those neighbor 
hoods. It settles no old scores. It relates an unconvent 
career without conventional reproaches and al! with 
conventional heroics. Felix Fay drea: and blur 
suffers, but he goes on growing like a tree, pushing } head 
up through one level of development er her 
stands above the minor annoyances of } immaturity and 


looks out over a broader world. He 
naturally socialist, and yet he never loses himself in procla 
mations or statistics. He can be fresh and hopeful, and 
yet learn from the remarkable old men he encounter He 
lives and loves with an instinctive freedom, and yet he hold 
himself equally secure from devastating extravayances and 
devastating repressions. Mr. Dell writes as if he had steadier 
nerves than most of the naturalists; as if he 
war upon the village as an ancient brawl which may now 
be assumed to have been as much settled as it ever will 


regarded their 


At least, it seems scarcely worth wrangling over. The spiri 
seeking to release itself from trivial 
most intelligently when it discreetly takes them into account 
and concerns itself with them only enough to escape en 
tanglements. Mr. Dell leaves it to the moralists and the 
satirists to whip offenders, while he 
construct some monument of beauty upon the ground which 
moralism and satire are laboring to clear. 

““Moon-Calf” is very beautiful. 


conditions behaves 


himself goes on to 


Felix has a poetic gift 
sufficient to warm the record with fine verses, 
susceptibilities upon which his adventures leave ex 
impressions. Even when his rebellion is at its highest pitch 
avoids the 
gency and perturbation of a state of mind which 
perilous. To say Felix Fay is, of course, to mean Floyd 
Dell, for the narrative is obviously autobiographic at many 
points. But were it entirely invention, it would testify none 
the less to the affection with which this novelist feels his 
world and the lucidity with which he represents it. He 
has a genuine zest for human life, enjoying it, even when 
it invites mirth or anger, because of the form and color and 
movement which he perceives everywhere and particularly 
because of the solid texture of reality of which he is 
Hatred 
If Mr. Dell suffered from it he could never have 
enriched his fabric as he has with so many 


and delicate 
q 11site 
he wastes little energy in hating and so astrin- 


is always 


admir- 
ably aware. closes the eyes to a multitude of 
charms. 
circumstances 


chosen with an unargumentative hand; he could never have 
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extracted so much drama out of dusty people. Had he been 
a sentimentalist he might have fallen into the soft processes 
of the local color school when it came to portraying the 
various communities through which Felix takes his way. 
Instead, the story is everywhere stiffened with intelligence. 
Felix has no adventures more exciting than his successive 
discoveries of new ideas. Even the women he loves fit into 
the pattern of his career as a thinking being, and he 
emerges, however moved, with a surer grasp of his expand- 
ing universe. That grasp would lack much of its confidence 
if Mr. Dell employed a style less masterly. As it is, he 
writes with a candid lucidity which everywhere lets in the 
light and with a grace which rounds off the edges that 
mark the pamphlet but not the work of art. He can be at 
once downright and graceful, at once sincere and impersonal, 
at once revolutionary and restrained, at once impassioned 
and reflective, at once enamored of truth and scrupulous for 
beauty. 


7. 


“Domesday Book,” “Poor White,” “The Anthology of 
Another Town,” ‘Main Street,” “Miss Lulu Bett,” “The 
Age of Innocence,” “The Romantic Woman,” and ‘“Moon- 
Calf” would make 1920 remarkable even if that year had not 
brought forth novels of a still wider range; if it had not 
brought forth James Branch Cabell’s richly symbolical ro- 
mance “Figures of Earth” and Upton Sinclair’s terrible 
indictment “100°.” And though all these seem rather 
somber, there came along with them another novel in which 
were gaiety and high spirits and the fires of youth. F. 
Scott Fitzgerald in “This Side of Paradise” also had broken 
with the village. He wrote of his gilded boys and girls as 
if average decorum existed only to be shocked. But he 
made the curious discovery that undergraduates could have 
brains and still be interesting; that they need not give their 
lives entirely to games and adolescent politics; that they 
may have heard of Oscar Wilde as well as of Rudyard Kip- 
ling and of Rupert Brooke no less than of Alfred Noyes. 
Mr. Fitzgerald had indeed his element of scandal to tanta- 
lize the majority, who debated whether or not the rising 
generation could be as promiscuous in its behavior as he 
It is the brains in the book, however, not the 
scandal, which finally count. His restless generation 
sparkles with inquiry and challenge. When its elders have 
let the world fall into chaos, why, youth questions, should 
it trust their counsels any longer? Mirth and wine and 
love are more pleasant than that hollow wisdom, and they 
may be quite as solid. “This Side of Paradise” comes to 
no conclusion; it ends in weariness and smoke, though at 
last Amory believes he has found himself in the midst of 
a wilderness of uncertainties. Yet how vivid a document 
the book is upon a whirling time, and how excellent an 
entertainment! The narrative flares up now into delight- 
ful verse and now into glittering comic dialogue. It shifts 
from passion to farce, from satire to lustrous beauty, from 
impudent knowingness to pathetic youthful humility. It is 
both alive and lively. Few things more significantly illus- 
trate the moving tide of which the revolt from the village 
is a symptom than the presence of such unrest as this 
among these bright barbarians. The traditions which once 
might have governed them no longer hold. They break the 
patterns one by one and follow their wild desires. And as 
they play among the ruins of the old, they reason subtly 
about the new, laughing. 


made out. 


Books 
Garrison the Rebel 


William Lloyd Garrison. By John Jay Chapman. The Atlan: 

Monthly Press. 

SECOND, revised and enlarged, edition of the “Willia 

Lloyd Garrison” of John Jay Chapman? The mere suv- 
gestion sounds incredible in this day and generation, but h« 
the volume is, fresh from The Atlantic Monthly Press. T 
ninth biography of the Abolitionist, Mr. Chapman’s is by fir 
the most incisive, the most understanding, and the most br 
liant—and, as the original edition has long been out of prin: 
its reappearance is thoroughly justified. Why then does it a! 
seem incredible? Because every teaching of Mr. Garrison wa 
in direct opposition to what the United States has done sin 
1914. An absolute pacifist even to the extent of non-resistan 
he would, had he lived, have counseled his countrymen not ¢ 
bear arms against Germany or Russia or anybody else. Hi: 
would have put his faith beside that of the conscientious 0! 
jectors, and he would without question have been in jail alor 
side of Eugene Debs. Indeed, it has been a marvel during th: 
last few years that his statue has been allowed to remain ©: 
Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. Surely only ignorance up 
the part of the American Legion as to what Mr. Garrison w: 
and what he stood for, has permitted it to rest upon its fou 
dation. 

For the whole story of this man’s life was a struggle agains: 
his country and its Constitution which made possible huma: 
slavery. Against the Mexican War he and his associates, W: 
dell Phillips, Whittier, Lowell, and all the rest rebelled wit 
the utmost power they possessed. Then, as in 1861 and 189s, 
it was deemed the right of an American citizen freely to 0) 
pose the war policy of his Government, that is, of the admini 
tration then in power. Had there been a Mitchel! Palmer 
office during the Mexican War, which General Grant declar: 
to be utterly indefensible, Lowell would have been jailed fo: 
his “Biglow Papers.” Throughout the Civil War, Mr. Garri- 
son and his pacifist associates bore their testimony agains‘ 
all wars, though rejoicing naturally in Union successes. Yet 
it was by Lincoln’s invitation that Mr. Garrison took part 
the re-hoisting of the flag upon Fort Sumter. Today few reca 
that Wendell Phillips wanted it chiseled upon his tombston: 
if he died before Abolition came, that there lay a man “w! 
was a traitor to a country that was a magnificent conspiracy 
against justice.” How can any 100-per-center today hear wit 
patience of the appearance of another volume concerning 
member of such a group, who went so far in placing justice and 
freedom and human rights above any fealty to their govern- 
ment? Mr. Garrison actually publicly burned on July 4. 
1854, a copy of our sacred Constitution which he had long 
denounced as a “covenant with Death and an agreement with 
Hell.” For that offense in any year since 1916 he would hav 
received a ten-year sentence at the hands of the nearest judg 
besides being charged with pro-Germanism and being excor’- 
ated by our beloved society for the preservation of the Const 
tution, with headquarters in Washington, which has so sol- 
emnly kept its mouth shut about the incessant and flagrant 
violations and flauntings of the Constitution by Federal off 
cials from President down. 

It is no wonder, indeed, that one of Mr. Chapman’s friends. 
on hearing that he was to write of Mr. Garrison, said to hin 
“A book about William Lloyd Garrison? Heave a brick at hin 
for me!” For this Garrison was a rebe! if ever there was on 
He committed the deadliest sin in that he struck at property, 
the sacred right of a man to own his fellow human beings, and 
so all the respectables and the aristocrats of New York ani 
Boston, and particularly the graduates of Harvard College, 
raged against him. He struck at all government when lh 
defied his own and daily denounced and abused its institutions. 
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—. = 
‘uleated disrespect for the authorities, and taught passive 


stance and disobedience to some of its statutes such as the 
No such revolutionist against 


igitive Slave Law. 
jamentals of society could expect anything else than that a 
rate legislature would offer a reward of $5,000 for him, dead 
alive, and that business and finance and “society” and their 
the church, would ostracize or mob him. Of 
} 


e the 
tn ; 


fenders of the existing order of today want to 

+ his memory. They ought to wish to. 

Yet the story of this man persists in a most discouraging 
disheartening way. People continue to write about 


cours 
eave br 


; applaud him in German and Russian, in French and Eng 
: and Heaven knows what other languages, while the ve: 
: ies of those who imprisoned him and tried to lynch him 
ve utterly disappeared. Mr. Chapman so far forgets him- 
| if as to write of Garrison as the “central figure in Ameri- 
in life’ and to say further: “If one could see a mystical 
| presentation of the epoch, one would see Garrison as a Titan 
turning a giant grindstone or electrical power wheel, from 
| which radiated vibrations in larger and in ever larger, more 


mmunieative circles and spheres of agitation, till there was 

ta man, woman, or child in America who was not a-tremble.” 

What does it all mean, this praise of a man who was a dis- 
turber of traffic, who would not let the country have domestic 

ace, who was a sworn enemy to the “normalcy” of his day, 

et who somehow lives on as an American to his finger-tips? 
What, indeed, we ask ourselves as we read Mr. Chapman’s pref- 
1ce to the new edition—also fortified by a much needed chro- 
nology and index. Mr. Chapman writes that it is not for 
Garrison that he is concerned, “but for a people that praises 
he prophets, builds altars to courage, enshrines the idea of 
the Individual Soul; but a people, it would seem, who cannot 
see a real man when he appears, because he makes them un- 

mfortable.’ He thinks, however, that “perhaps the shock 
and anguish of the Great War which so humanized our nation 

talics ours] may have left us with a keener, more religious, 
and more dramatic understanding of our Anti-slavery period 
than we possessed prior to 1914.” “The flames of the Great 
War,” he continues, “have passed through us. The successive 
hocks of that experience struck upon our people till we re- 
sounded in unison like a great bell.” This from the man who 
writes of Garrison with more insight, more eloquence, more 
true understanding, more passion, more enthusiasm than any- 
one else; the man who grasped the teachings of his hero 
best and yet understands them so little as not to see that they 
are utterly antagonistic to all the lessons and emotions and 
results of the Great War! Humanized us? Garrison would 
be the first to denounce the suggestion with all that vigor of 
denunciation which Mr. Chapman rightly declares to have been 
derived directly from his familiarity with the Bible. He 
would point out how completely the war has dehumanized us, 
has warped our noblest ideals, lowered our moral standards, en- 
throned reaction, fortified privilege, and made of our Govern- 
ment more a menace than Garrison’s generation ever dreamed 
it could be to the liberties and progress of the America for 
which he gave all that he had, for whose moral sanitation he 
was ready at any hour to lay down his life. When Mr. Chap- 
man himself cannot apply the lesson of Garrison’s teaching 
to our history since 1914 what use is there of reprinting the 
story of the man of whom this biographer declares that he 
“left an imprint of his mind and character upon us as certain 
and as visible as the imprint left upon us by Washington 
himself’? 

Mr. Chapman admits that, the “heroic echoes” of the Great 
War having died away, the nations appear “more cynical and 
more bent on petty aims than they were before the ordeal. 

It appears just now as if all the tin-cans and dead 
logs of humanity were exposed to view.” Yet “the great heroic 
impulse of that war is not really lost’”—the heroic war which 
Mr. Wilson himself admits had its origin in sordid economic 


rivalry! Well, Garrison would know best how to reply to his 


generous biographer. He would say that no “agreement with 
Death and covenant with Hell” in the shape of a ri t Var 
would ever settle a single moral issue, elevate a people a f 
tion of an inch, give rise to any genuine and 

cratic or moral impulse, make the world fe fr ’ 


butchery, or free anybody’s mind and soul fr the r 3 
of ignorance and prejudice. He would still regard each and 
every war as “the sum of all villanies,” the ultimate crime 
against the race and against its every Nazarethan ideal, and 


would bear that testimony cheerfully with the last | 


his body, whether that came in jail or out, in his home or 
scaffold. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Puck on Piccadilly 
The Writings of Maz Beerbohm. Limited Editior ind Ek 
Now. E. P. Dutton and Company 

sis understand Max Beerbohm one must first understand 
conventional John Bull Let one imayine that burl: yure, 

robust and healthy, set forth in all his irritating sanit Let one 

imagine the downrightness of his humor it of 

his seriousness. Let one imayine all th nd t 

imagine all that it is not The result Max Bee 

John Bull believes, with that firmns wit 

holds his convictions, that there is a time to laugh and et 

refrain from laughing. He likes his jokes labeled a that 

he may know when to guffaw, and he hates } Bert i 

who offer no guide save one’s sense of humor t ‘ 

presence of a quip. As Max says, it is difficult either t 

an Englishman laugh or to make him stop once he has starts 

Max, on the other hand, is never quite serious nor ever quit 

given over to mirth. He never makes a joke; he re 

laughter holding both his sides. And on the other hand he is 

never (word unknown to his vocabulary) “earnest.” “I 

ter,” he says, “is but a joyous surrender; smiles vive a 


of mature criticism. It may be that 

laughter will be obsolete and smiles universal—everyone aly 

mildly, slightly smiling.” “What fools ye morta! 

motto, but it is on Piccadilly that he plays his Puck 
On Piccadilly, because dandyism—sartorial and int 

is the very essence of his being. “He above al! 

Lewis Hind, “understood the nice conduct of a clouded 

the right shape and tilt of a silk hat, and the proper point where 

a frock coat outmoded) artfully bul; { 

bosom.” And when he was dramatic critic for the Saturday 

Review “he would write through spacious 


(now should 


morning on re 


laid paper, in a large important calligraphy ind the era 
sures? Oh, the erasures! They were blacked out with an 
artistic blackness that a war censor might have envied And 


why? Because the artistic soul of Max would not allow ever 
the printer or the printer’s reader to guess a 
to a perfect paragraph.” 

On the intellectual side he was no less an exquisite J 
Byron he despised the profession or trade of letters a 
never, he remarks in one of his essays, been overtaken by tl! 
“desire to do something great which, in England espec 
overtakes and spoils so many of the most delightful writer 
Activity, he feels, ill becomes the 
the delights of a proposed suburban retreat he remark 


Those of the inhabitant wh 


gentleman, and describir 


there is no traffic, no harvest. 


tery, “The Works of Max Beerbohm’’) with the 
nificently dandiacal gesture: 

“Once, in the delusion that Art, loving the recluse, would 
make his life happy, I wrote a little for a yellow quarterly 
and had that suceés de fiasco which is alway syiven to a young 
overwhelmed 


writer of talent. But the stress of creation soon 


me. Only Art with a capital H gives any cor to her 


olation 
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henchman. And I, who crave no knighthood, shall write no 
more. I shall write no more. Already I feel myself to be a 
trifle outmoded. I belong to the Beardsley period. Younger 
men, with months of activity before them, with fresher schemes 
and notions, with newer enthusiasms have pressed forward 
since then. Credo junioribus. Indeed, I stand aside with no 
regret. For to be outmoded is to be a classic, if one has 
written well. I have acceded to the hierarchy of good scribes 
and rather like my niche.” 

Mocking foppery could be carried no further. He has written 
some seven volumes since, but these, no doubt, are to be con- 
sidered simply as trifling and careless addenda. 

His age? According to “Who’s Who” he was born in Ken- 
sington in 1872, but in reality he has no local habitation nor 
time, for he is ageless. When in 1894 he burst upon an admir- 
ing world he certainly was not old in manner, but he was evi- 
dently knowing beyond his years. Now that some twenty-five 
winters have passed since he became a public figure he is stil 
exactly what he was then—a wise youth who seems to have no 
beginning and no end. I will not say that he has not grown 
even surer and firmer in his technique, but his outiook on life 
has not, thank God, “matured.” He is still an immortal enfant 
terrible. 

What was his youth and what, one asks, his juvenilia? At 
school, he says, he was not a bad sort, and he hints darkly that 
it was Oxford which made him intolerable. But there is some- 
thing mysterious about a youth who revd “Marius the Epicu- 
rean as a book of adventure, and likeu it better than “Two 
Years Before the Mast” because, having no sea terms, it was 
easier to understand. At his birth, I think, he sprang forth 
fully, and faultlessly, clothed. If I were to caricature the infant 
Max it should be as a very wise baby, top-hatted and be- 
monocled, who turns aside in his perambulator from the police- 


man who would fain chuck him under the chin. And the legend 
hould be: “I beg pardon, but I don’t think that I have had the 
pleasure.” Snobisme (1 think that he would prefer the French 


word) he has carried, as the necessary accompaniment of dandy- 
m, to the highest possible pitch, and to do this in such a way 


that it is always the ether and never one’s self who is ridiculous 
an accomplishment possible only to the constant accompani- 
nt of a mocking undertone. He has never made Wilde’s mis- 
4 ] } 


take, and never laid himself open to attack because he has 
secon the joke first himself, and has refused to take 
even frivolity seriously. 


Above the two besetting sins of eighteen-nincty literature— 


m and sociology—he rides supremely, for both of 

the are forms of enthusiasm and of religion unbefitting the 
ristocratic calm of Max’s detachment. Being supremely civil- 
d and having no creed save that of grace, he satirizes the 
artifi lity of society because only that artificiality is worth 
ven satire Like Baudelaire he holds rouge the symbol of 


1 


cultivation, and if he mocks the fantastic shapes into which 
civilization cuts box hedges it is because nature is not worth 
Singing of beaux and belles, of actors and 
waxworks, of paint and fops so that even the ocean becomes 


‘Neptune’s troup of performing waves,” he revels in the final 
luxury which only the leisurely and the cultivated can enjoy— 
the luxury of being absurd. The last achievement of the 
ancien regime was the ability to play at shepherdess in a formal 


this is, be it understood, a form of criticism and 





of life, for to devote one’s self to triviality is to 
comment devastatingly upon “the things that count.” To Max 
the desire to improve is a bourgeois impulse. Perhaps one 
could best sum up his character by saying that he would be 
the most unhappy among all the unhappy people in Bernard 
Shaw’s Utopia. 


Of course he is a Tory, and when he touches shoulders with 
political liberalism there goes through him a shudder which 
almost disturbs the perfection of his calm. But the world is 
not worth getting excited about, and so, drawing his opera 
cloak about him, he takes Plato’s advice and stands beside a 





wall—the wall, it will be well understood, of the Ivory Towe: 

It may surprise those to whom Max’s malicious touch has r: 
vealed a hundred absurdities in the pomposity of the literar 
and political life of the past twenty-five years to know that 
is difficult to find tangible evidence of the extent to which hi 
quips have touched contemporary life. When I demanded hi 
works recently at a fairly “intellectual” bookshop the ove; 
zealous clerk attempted to cover his ignorance by asking whethe 
I wanted Beerbohm in German or in a translation, and whe: 
it turned out that he could not be produced in any language | 
determined to investigate. The “Encyclopedia Britannica” di 
misses him in three lines and the New York Public Library ha 
no copy of “Zuleika Dobson” or “The Happy Hypocrite.” Yet 
these sad facts but reveal the inaccuracy of mere documentatio: 
as a measure of influence, for, contemplating life as a socia! 
function, there is no doubt that Max has been a person w! 
counted. 

He has been a person—that is no doubt the key. Far mor 
than being merely a writer or a caricaturist, he is a “character, 
and that side of his fame he has carefully cultivated, so th: 
from the very beginning he has assumed himself a figure. Ther 
are people who can say “I am John Smith” in such a way that 
one bows and is impressed, and there are others to whom on 
will only answer: “Who the devil is John Smith?” Max be 
longs most decidedly to the first class. With complete assu: 
an¢e he stepped upon the stage assuming that not to know h 
was to assume yourself unknown. He had not been writing 
year when a single little essay of his was considered import 
enough to be parodied in Punch. Shaw opened the door of t! 
Saturday Review to him as “the Incomparable Max,” and th 
Incomparable Max he has remained ever since, assuming wil 
perfect composure his position in the world as the recogniz 
type of exquisite irresponsibility. 

Of himself he has made a sort of legend, and he has becom: 
greater than any of his works even as, to use a dispropor 
tionate comparison, Falstaff and Don Quixote stand for som 
thing greater than anything which they ever said or did. Eve: 
figure in contemporary literature, politics, or society must hay 
felt that Max was ready to descend upon him with sketch o 
with lightning phrase upon the slightest deviation into pom 
posity. In the twenty-five years of his satirical flitting he ha 
of course, rarely “struck a blow.” He has never “scourged’ 
anything. Yet he has entered into the blood of contemporary 
life. One cannot sum up his creed. Even the thing which h 
satirizes is hard to define, but he has been the embodiment of 
that spirit which is ready to mock all who take themselves to 
seriously. Max is, indeed, a part of the English social con 
stitution, a part of the so often praised balance of institutions 
He is the check upon ponderosity. He prevents English art and 
letters from becoming too British. J. W. KRUTCH 





Greeks in British Guise 


Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert Norwood. Boston: John W. Lu 
& Company. 
* an art critic, describing the Lateran Sophocles, were t 
comment on the rolled manuscripts at the poet’s side a 
indicating that he lived with books rather than with men 
on the tightly drawn mantle as showing that in spite of a robust 
physique he evidently was liable to colds, on his proud bear 
ing as a sign of impatience with those democratic tendencies 
of his day which verged closely upon Bolshevism, on_ th: 
absence of a collar and neckie as a subtle hint of straitened 
circumstances—if the critic were to intersperse these com- 
ments into much sound and scholarly matter, expressed in 
vivid and often in imaginative language, the discussion would 
closely resemble Mr. Norwood’s “Greek Tragedy.” The book 
has great merits and striking defects, both of which have added 
importance because they are characteristic of recent classical 
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larship in England, which even before the war was 
ijisplacing the root-grubbing German philology in Amer 


leges and universities. 

The book is the broadest in scope of all existing treatment 
the subject, comprising in one volume a history of Gre 
edy, a detailed discussion of the dramatists and their pla: 
full account of the theater, and a careful analysis of the 
ral meters of the plays. All of these matters are discussed 

competence, many of them with brilliancy and rare 
ight. It is in the detailed discussion of individual pla 
at the author’s limitations are most apparent. There hs 
ws to an astounding degree a typical British inability to 
er sympathetically into the point of view of alien peopl 
success of England in international politics has been due 
to her genius for organization and her readiness to compromise; 
it she has understood even less than other great Powers tt. 
itive aspirations of her alien dependencies. Likewise 

ent scholars have fitted the thoughts and feelings of tl} 

Greek dramatists into their own scheme of things, and have 
ven us translations and interpretations which are indeed 
‘inating, but which leave room for question whether it is 


} 7 


rth while to read Euripides when Shaw is more accessible, or 
schylus when Browning is not much more difficult to under 
stand. 

Some of Mr. Norwood’s prepossessions arise out of that vast 

mplex of inhibitions characteristic of the English gentleman 

ch softens the rawness and harshness of natural human re- 
tions but often verges upon squeamishness. Thus, unable to 
how an overmastering emotion crowds out tenderness and 
nsideration for others, he finds, in Sophocles’s plays, Antigone 
“brutal” toward Ismene, Ajax “brutal” to Tecmessa, Heracles 
“brutal” to Hyllus; in Euripides’s Alcestis, Heracles is “hide- 
isly sly” as well as “brutal” in questioning Admetus in the 
resence of his wife, while she is found cold and unsympathetic 
ward her husband; most surprising of all, Aeschylus’s Aga- 
emnon is “brutal” to the wife who presently is to murder 

m! 

Most of the prepossessions, however, are not so much British 

modern, and to a greater or less extent are shared by 
holars in all countries, unless it be in France, whose criticism 

ows an unrivaled genius for historic interpretation. On 
f the most obvious is in the matter of plot structure, where we 
oderns usually lock for a plausibility and consistency which 

Greek would neither demand nor value. But Mr. Norwood 
feels obliged to explain every departure from the modern stand- 
d. This is simple enough in the case of Euripides on the 
basis of Verrall’s well-known theory that the poet is boldly 
trying to cast discredit upon popular religion by exposing 
the inherent absurdities of the traditional legends at the very 
festival of the god Dionysus. Thus the “strange prompti- 
tude” with which Admetus buries Alcestis on the day of her 
death will reveal to the audience that her supposed resurrec- 
tion was a “fake.” She did not die at all. In the “Bacchae”’ 
the failure of the characters to comment on the professed de- 
struction of the palace by Dionysus is supposed to prove that 
Dionysus was an impostor and hypnotist and no god. The 
lapses of Aeschylus and Sophocles receive more varied ex- 
planations, but even Mr. Norwood’s ingenuity fails to devise 

better excuse for Jocasta’s failure during many years of 
married life to relate to Oedipus her early experience than 
that it was a difficulty in the legend “with whick the poet 
could not tamper.” 

Such inconsistencies and compressions of time demand no 
explanation. In all literatures less plausibility is expected 
in poetic than in prose drama, and Greek tragedy with its 
masks, its singing and dancing chorus, its formal arrangement 
of incidents, is in many ways comparable to the modern music 
drama or oratorio which admits the most incredible plots, 
provided only there is sufficient coherence to carry a unified 
impression. Especially is this true when the poet is dealing 
with legendary material, as is evident in the music dramas of 
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Richard Wagner, which confine themselves almost as closely 
as Greek tragedy to themes with a halo of sacred tradition. 
Even our realistic prose drama contains frequent absurdities, 
of which we are unaware simply because they conform to our 
accepted conventions of the stage. 

In spite of the fact that he has not overlooked Aristotle’s 
wise observation that character portrayal is subordinate to 
plot, Mr. Norwood places entirely too much emphasis upon the 
study of character in his discussions of individual dramas. 
As a natural consequence of this emphasis we find him peering 
into the faces of Jason, Oedipus, and Clytemnestra, seeking 
traits as highly individualized as in an Ibsen play or a Mere- 
dith novel. He discovers them, sometimes by exaggerating 
the import of a chance word, as when Euripides’s Electra is 
supposed to reveal, in phrases like “Black night, thou nurse 
of golden stars,” the abnormal attitude toward motherhood 
which brings about her “spiritual suicide”; sometimes by the 
misleading suggestions of too felicitous a translation, like the 
version “My chivalrous instincts have gotten me into trouble 
more often than I like to think of” for Creon’s far simpler 
and directer words in the Medea; sometimes by mistranslation, 
as in the case where Phaedra’s character is blackened by the 
nurse’s words: “If thou hadst happened to be a chaste woman,” 
which should be translated “If thou hadst been in control of 
thyself”; and finally, by interpreting acts and words in the light 
of scruples which the Greeks did not feel, as when Iphigenia 
and Orestes are said to be thieves and Iphigenia a traitress be- 
cause they trick the unsuspecting king. 

The fact is that in fifth-century drama, as in fifth-century 
sculpture, men were not interested in the traits which mark 
one individual off from another so much as in the working of 
man’s life in relation to destiny, to circumstance, to the will 
of the gods, to the purposes of other men. Oedipus speaks and 
acts as a high-minded man might be expected to speak and 
act in his situation. He is not a personified abstraction, like 
the characters in miracle plays; he is an unforgettable figure, 
truly and subtly drawn, but conceived as Praxiteles or Phidias, 
were they dramatists, would conceive him, not with the con- 
centrated individuality of a Rembrandt portrait. In the formal 
debates, which have a large place in Greek plays, truth to 
character sometimes seems to be forgotten altogether in the 
love of argument for its own sake so evident in all aspects 
of the life of the period. Jason’s defense of his akandonment 
of Medea, or Alcestis’s farewell speech to Admetus, contains 
the strongest arguments possible in the given situation, rather 
than the things the individual would be likely to say for him- 
self. Mr. Norwood takes some account of this consideration, 
but not enough to save him from saying of Alcestis, whom 
Euripides intended to portray as a noble and lovable character: 
“From the beginning of her first intolerable speech we know 
her for that frightful figure, the thoroughly good woman with 
no imagination, no humor, no insight.” 

In the realm of ethics, however, Mr. Norwood is most at 
variance with the Greek point of view, especially in attributing 
to the dramatists narrowly didactic purposes in place of artis- 
tic ones. Greek plays are full of ethical reflections, but they 
are reflections upon the acts and events of the drama, not 
preconceptions in the author’s mind in accordance with which 
he shapes his plots. Moreover the ethical point of view of 
Mr. Norwood is regrettably conventional and at times senti- 
mental. He finds even the innocent and essentially refined 
Ion “painfully sexual,” and misses the transcendent beauty 
and power of the Trachiniae because he thinks that Heracles’s 
unfaithfulness to the lovely Deianeira marks him as a “coarse, 
stupid ‘man of action,’”’ whereas there can be no question that 
Sophocles regarded Heracles as a glorious figure, his love for 
Iole as one of the painful but recurrent facts of human life, 
and his provision for her on his deathbed by marrying her to 
his son as perfectly natural and not in the least “revolting.” 

Mr. Norwood’s discussion of the religious point of view of 
the three dramatists is on the whole sound and admirable, but 


it assumes in Aeschylus as well as in Euripides too consciou 
and thoroughgoing an effort to rationalize the system of bk 
lief. Notice his comment on Aeschylus’s Prometheus: “Eve; 
Zeus in the early days of his dominion seeks to rule by mig} 
divorced from wisdom. He has his lesson to learn lik: 
all others; if he will not govern with the help of law, bowin 
to Fate, then the hope of the Universe is vain and the blin 
forces of unguided Nature, the half-quelled Titans, wili brin 
chaos back.” Euripides’s rationalism he exaggerates to thx 
point of interpreting the “Ion” as an attack upon the oracle 
that “offense to civilization,” and the “Iphigenia among thx 
Taurians” as containing an effort to disseminate a scientifi 
conception of insanity in place of the legendary pursuit by th: 
Furies. This, in an age when even Socrates believed that 
oracles, daemons, and dreams had supernatural import. 

No more valuable influence has come into classical scholar 
ship in America than recent British interpretations of ancient 
literature in terms of modern experience. German eruditior 
did not find congenial soil here. Indeed, with a few notablk 
exceptions, Americans appropriated the worst in the Germar 
tradition, its insistence upon a mechanical technique of investi 
gation and its overemphasis of measurable results, while they 
failed to establish the habits of patient industry, thorough- 
ness, and cooperation between scholars which made thes: 
methods fruitful. The more urbane and imaginative Britis) 
scholarship is in line with our native temper, and the influenc: 
of men like Jowett and Jebb has been wholly salutary. Not 
quite so much can be said for the present generation of Britis! 
classicists, which to be sure contains scholars of extraordinary 
brilliancy and profound learning, scholars who combine to a 
remarkable extent scientific and artistic gifts. Professor Gil- 
bert Murray, the late Dr. Verrall, Mr. Gilbert Norwood, al! 
write with arresting beauty and lucidity of style and all are 
masters in the field of Greek tragedy; yet all alike play int 
the hands of a regrettable tendency in America to populariz 
the classics by “modernizing them,” a procedure far removed 
from the sound and necessary effort to interpret their relation 
to modern experience. It should be obvious that the classics 
can win and deserve a lasting place in American education 
only if they provide an adventure into a world strangely un- 
like as well as strangely like our own. 

CLARA M. SMERTENKO 


A Poet on a Painter 


Paul Gauguin: His Life and Art. By John Gould Fletcher. 
Nicholas L. Brown. 


N adequate and painstaking biography of Paul Gauguin is 

still to be produced. This is not to detract from John 
Gould Fletcher’s essay, which is written in the spirit of a hand- 
book—and an excellent handbook it is. It is solidly based on 
authentic fact as far as it goes; and it should do muck to recon- 
struct the popular distorted image of Gauguin as half god and 
half devil into a human being in most ways like other human 
beings—-attempting to live his life in his own way, suffering, 
failing, achieving, and striving above all to rationalize an 
inscrutable universe. He differed from other human beings 
mainly in his passionate insistence upon essential simplifica- 
tions. Where most of us timidly live on in the midst of the 
excrescences which we know impede and ruin us, Gauguin at the 
expense of years of suffering made of his own life a fanatic and 
ruthless protest. The most valuable thing in Mr. Fletcher’s 
book is his attempt to find the key to Gauguin’s art and life in 
the principle of syntheticism. In the light of the facts we pos- 
sess, this interpretation is suggestive and illuminating. Let us 
see how he arrives at it. 

This so-called key can be best shown by reference to Gauguin’s 
development as an artist. He came into early contact with 
Impressionism and exhibited with the Impressionists in 1880 
and 1881. Impressionism was the logical outgrowth of the 
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naturalism expressed in the writings of the Goncourts, Maupa 
nt, and Zola. The heroic, the Napoleonic, the Byronic atti- 
tude passed out of literature; it was superseded by the “hur 

-ument.” The spirit of this change found a parallel in puint 
ng. The classical subject disappeared, the conventions of c 

sition were thrown aside, and the artist moved his case! out 
nto the open air. He cast himself entirely upon nature and 
trove to document her, to analyze her objective aspect 

fically. Impressionism—or Luminarism, to expre 

tly the phase which Impressionism took—began immediately 
to analyze the effects of sunlight, basing the famous disintegra 

n theory on the scientific treatises of Chevreul and Helmholtz 
Claude Monet best represents the more moderate application of 
the divisionist method which was later carried to its ultimate 

nelusion by Seurat and Signac. This scientific prepossession 
naturally tended to seal up the creative imagination within the 

nfines of a test-tube. 

Gauguin at first was much influenced by Pissarro, among the 
Impressionist group; but as Mr. Fletcher suggests, Gauguin 
must have begun to realize during his stay at Martinique in 
1887 that tropic sunlight cannot be painted by means of the 
Impressionistic division of tones. Therefore he sought “to trans- 
late sunlight into color by simplifying and exaggerating the 
contrast of colors.” At any rate, it is known that Gauguin 
painted pictures during this visit that clearly foreshadow his 
later characteristic essays in primitive design. After 1888 his 
break with Impressionism admitted of no dubiety. Henceforth 
he was finished with the theory that proclaimed “atmosphere” 
to be the painter’s chief concern. He was done with “cross sec- 
tions” of raw unorganized nature. The goal of both form and 
color he instinctively felt to be decoration. 

Gauguin’s penchant for decoration led to the artistic transpo- 
sition which created Syntheticism and the Synthetic:st disciples 
who flocked about Gauguin at Pont-Aven. To the study of 
thirteenth century glass is ascribed the new idea of design and 
color which Gauguin began to translate into the medium of oil 
paint. From this time on his art strove to construct itself upon 
the principles which lie at the foundation of all great primitive 
art; linear arabesque and decorative spacing of balanced color 
and form. It frankly confessed its affinities with Egyptian 
painting, with Byzantine mosaics, and with the Kakemonas of 
the Japanese. It bound the Venetian glow of color within the 
tranquil contours of the primitives. Gauguin was perfectly 
aware of what an old tradition was doing for him. He knew 
that he was transposing. In his own words: “The artist is 
not born of a single unity. If he adds a new link in the chain 
already begun it is much. The artist is known by the quality 
of his transposition.” 

Thus was born or rather reborn the synthetic theory of art 
which at this time was actually being practiced by Puvis de 
Chavannes, but without the specific outspoken formulation as 
creed and shibboleth which it assumed with the Syntheticists. 
Sérusier defines the synthetic theory of art as consisting in 
“reducing all forms to the smallest possible number of com- 
ponent forms: straight lines, arcs of a circle, a few angles, arcs 
of an ellipse.” No one can hope to understand and appreciate 
Gauguin and primitive art without apprehending ali the impli- 
cations of a remark once made by Maurice Denis. He says: 
“Recall that a picture, before being a war-horse, a nude, or 
some anecdote, is essentially a flat surface covered with colors 
arranged in a certain order.” 

The philosophy which made for aesthetic simplification, Mr. 
Fletcher shows, is fundamentally the same as that by which 
Gauguin endeavored to order his life and which later led him 
to reject civilization in the tropic wilds of Tahiti. In primi- 
tive art he saw a harmonious adjustment of man and nature 
which no longer obtained in the higher types of civilized mod- 
ern man. He found about him “only a false system of mo- 
rality, politics, and religion which elevated the wealthy above 
the level of the rest of humanity and forbade to the thinker, 
the artist, the independent worker, the very right to live.” 
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Civilized society was in vain revolt against nature. So Gau- 
guin, self-banished to Tahiti, then to Hiva-Hoa, sought to find 
in barbaric isolation among the natives that unity which he 
craved. The lyric pages of his “Noa Noa” express his atti- 
tude, for “Noa Noa” is an allegory of civilization washed 
clean by the spirit of primitive nature. 

In Christianity Gauguin found another source of disillusion- 
ment. The organized materialism of the nineteenth century 
bore final witness of the impotence of the Christ faith to 
elevate humanity to its level. This despair of Gauguin is 
symbolized in such pictures as Le Christ Jaune and in the 
agonized Le Christ au Jardin d’Oliviers. “The terrible little 
picture, Les Miséres Humaines, sums up in its two figures the 
despair and hypocrisy of our vaunted civilization. Even the 
later Tahitian Birth of Christ renders nothing but the physical 
anguish and exhaustion of maternity. In the Ia Orana Maria, 
or the Salutation to Mary, the Virgin is represented merely 
as a happy haman mother.” Just before his final return to 
Tahiti in 1895, Gauguin replied to a letter written to him by 
August Strindberg in which the Swedish dramatist found fault 
with the barbarism of the Tahitian canvases then exhibited 
in Paris and in which he especially disapproved of Gauguin’s 
conception of Eve. Gauguin wrote: “Before the Eve of my 
choice, which I have painted in forms and harmonies of an- 
other world, your remembrances have perhaps evoked a sor- 
row of the past. The Eve of your civilized conception makes 
you and the rest of us almost always misogynists; the old 
Eve, which in my studio frightens you, will perhaps some day 
smile at you less bitterly some day. . . . The Eve I have 
painted, she alone, logically can remain naked before one’s 
eyes. Yours in that simple state could not walk without shame, 
and, too beautiful (perhaps), would be the evocation of an 
evil and a sorrow.” 

Gauguin’s existence in Tahiti taught him in time the futility 
of struggle, the anodyne of fatalism, of resignation. There 
was reflected in his art the quietism of the Buddhists. In 
his Tahitian record occurs the following: “To his [God’s] eyes, 
the search for the Way of Buddha is like the comme of flow- 
ers.” Throughout Gauguin’s work, Mr. Fletcher finally com- 
ments, “there runs a longing—obscure, tormented, and _ ulti- 
mately foiled—for a natural religion, which, like the rest of 
his striving, would be a synthesis.” 

To the interpretation thus baldly outlined in this review 
Mr. Fletcher brings his fine gifts of expression and genuine 
understanding of Gauguin born of much patient and loving 
study. It is unfortunate that the chapter dealing with the re- 
lations of Gauguin and Van Gogh is much too slender. Bet- 
ter reproductions, too, of the works of Gauguin would serve 
to enhance the feeling of satisfaction that most readers are 
sure to get from Mr. Fletcher’s book. If the growing popular 
interest in the life and art of Paul Gauguin has been given 
a hectic impetus by Somerset Maugham’s “Moon and Sixpence,” 
it is to be hoped that through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Fletcher this same popular interest will continue to rise to a 
saner and fairer estimate of Gauguin as he actually was. 

GLEN MULLIN 


Interesting Law 


Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. By Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
F.B.A. Volume I. Introduction: Tribal Law. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

HE diffidence felt by the mere smatterer in attempting to 

write something on Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s latest monu- 
ment of erudition has been overcome by the hope that the non- 
technical point of view may have some value in a notice writ- 
ten for the general public. It would indeed be an auspicious 
omen for the intelligence and education of the country could 
books of this character obtain a wider audience than that of 
the experts to whom they are primarily addressed. If the 


tired business man could get sufficiently rested, if the pro- 
fessional man could snatch a few hours of leisure, if the culti- 
vated woman could spare an afternoon from cards or teas, h¢ 
or she would find an absorbing occupation in the perusal of 
such a work as the present one, destined when completed t 
take its place beside the lucubrations of Maine and of Austin 
and of Savigny and of Pollock and of Maitland; for law, a 
understood by Sir Paul, is neither a barbarous puzzle nor a 
dry-as-dust formalism, but a living science of society and a 
breathing philosophy of life. 

The long introduction discusses the relation of jurisprudence 
to other sciences and traces its history. In the author’s opin- 
ion law depends primarily on three other disciplines, logic, 
psychology, and social science. He excludes even ethics, his- 
tory, and philosophy, though he admits that in a general way 
all of them cast indirect rays upon the subject. The function 
of logic is obvious, even though it is sometimes abused, as in the 
old case of Sir James Hales’s suicide, when the lawyer’s argu- 
ments to prove that he was not guilty of a felony were parodied 
by Shakespeare in Hamlet: “argal, she drowned herself in self- 
defense.” Psychology is also a direct tributary to law, for it is 
needed to explain theories of responsibility for crime, as well as 
the social conditions giving rise to different definitions of crime 
Jurisprudence is, of course, a part of social science; the other 
divisions are classified by Sir Paul as anthropology, economics, 
politics, and the study of cultural intercourse. This last em- 
braces comparative philology, the science of religion, philosophy, 
literature, art, and folk-lore. 

Though the Romans and the medieval schoolmen devoted 
much thought and learning to the law, it is with the eighteenth 
century that Sir Paul chooses to begin his historical survey of 
modern jurisprudence. The progress of mathematical and 
natural sciences then impressed thinkers with the conviction 
that politics, morals, and law might and should be subjected to 
the same methods of observation and deductive reasoning. This, 
and the irritation caused by the obsolete feudalism of institu- 
tions, produced the rationalist school of political theorists. In 
philosophy these men thought that “whatever is, is right,’’ but in 
politics they were equally convinced that whatever was, was 
wrong, and they began to turn things upside down so fast that 
they drew from Hegel the comment, worthy of Chesterton, that 
when men began to stand upon their reason they ended by 
standing on their heads. The highest point of rationalistic 
social science was reached in Bentham’s ideal of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, and in Kant’s combination of 
the conception of personal duty with that of universal law. In 
constitutional law was evolved the idea of sovereignty or might 
as the characteristic sign of the state, a thesis against which 
Sir Paul strenuously argues without, it seems, knowing the 
best presentation and defense of it in the works of John W. 
Burgess. 

The fatal defect of the rationalists in ignoring history, to- 
gether with the French Revolution and other political develop- 
ments, caused, about the beginning of the nineteenth century, a 
new school to arise, the nationalist and romantic school. Burke’s 
theory of society as a living organism not to be tampered with 
rashly by doctrinaires, and Savigny’s study of the growth of 
ancient Germanic customs, gave rise to the historical school, 
by which law was considered not in its formal aspect as a com- 
mand of the state, but in its material content as the opinion of 
a country on matters of right and justice. A third school, nat- 
urally arising from this one, particularly after the biological 
and anthropological researches of the nineteenth century, was 
that of the evolutionists, founded on the conviction expressed by 
Jhering that “law is not less a product of history than is handi- 
craft, naval construction, or technical skill. As Nature did 
not provide Adam’s soul with the ready-made conception of a 
kettle, of a ship, or of a steamer, even so she has not pre- 
sented him with the idea of property, marriage, binding con- 
tracts, and the state. The whole moral order is a product of 
history.” The modern tendency is a combination of earlier 
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kaleidoscopic years, and tells it in the first person. Wome knowledve that 
readers say he does it successfully. Vereula Trent } 
War work in London was responsible for the advanced vas about a} 
ideas acquired by this daughter of Sir William Trent. Ac 
r ‘ ’ ry" ry ‘ r , 
BROKEN TO THE PLOW By Charles Cald D 
The story of how an under-dog, one of the millions of Mr. D es character ' | , 
salary slaves, becomes top-dog through the courage born of primitive seis 
the demand of a supreme moment. The Boston Vranscript: middle cl \tie 
“Intensely modern and carrying with it a sweeping powe u 
much akin to that of some of Jack London's tales. But existence 
MRS. FARRELL i Willian Been it 
This new novel written in the author’s youth and neve late ane Howells’ bho of 1875 
before published in book form is the story of a fascinating fresl ' Than ¢ bi of 
and flirtatious young widow, emotions and brief f 
James O'Donnell Bennett writes in the Chicago Tribune young, never did anytl 
“In no sense does it ‘date’—any more than dees Jane Austen 
IN ONE MAN’S LIFE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS O} 
By Albert Bigelow Paine GOVERNMENT 
This life story of Theodore N. Vail, the curiously modest By Charles G. Haines and Bertha MoH 
man who in the telephone and telegraph system has given ' . 
_ Not the usual historical a 
the world one of its greatest institutions, reads like ro eer ee earns oF 1 
mance. Mr. Paine was personally associated with Mr. Vail a ins pon sti zi ; 
$3.00 ee ee ' ' 
aa bl ra ’ ’ ‘ ’ ’ Si) q Inachinery . ‘ I 
OUTLINES OF PUBLIC FINANCE reimedic 
By Merlin H. Hunter 
\ vital book for every taxpayer—an adequate analysis. | THE ART APPEAL IN DISPLAY 
of public revenues and public expenditures with special | ADVERTISING ; 
ittention to changes in our fiscal system necessitated by = : 5 
the Great War. $3.25 by Frank Alvah Parson . 


\ critical study of art in advertisir ( t 
THE FEDERAL FARM-LOAN SYSTEM | ornament as a symbol lar whereby 1 
IN OPERATION SS ee ee 
By A, C. Wiprud 
William G. McAdoo writes: “It is more than ever im 
portant that the investing public shall have a comprehen 


sive understanding of this system of agricultural credit “A Hil ry Armericanizat that ea 
Mr. Wiprud’s contribution is very opportune.” by any other fift ook \ ) Neve 
S200 » ) ¢ 
7 , Ya r . mmra Published I Schoo rof the I \ 
HOWARD PYLE’S BOOK OF PIRATES | the Neighborhood, Old World Traits ‘1 \ 
Keneim Digby in the New York Evening Post calls it: | in the Land, Immigrant Healt ind the ¢ t 
“One of the best posthumous collections over which we HHomes for Old. Jn Preparation: Vhe Tron Ir 
have ever cast an avid eye.” Inimitable tales and forty- | Its Control, The Immigrant Davy in Court, At 
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methods, at once critical and historical, comparative in method 
and constructive in aim. 

After this imposing introduction Sir Paul takes up, as the 
first part of his main study, Tribal Law. This originates with 
the family, in such matters as the selection of mates and the 
settling of the respective customary and legal position of the 
father, the mother, and of other relationships, often exceedingly 
complex. Above the savage state the Aryans evolved the patri- 
archal household, the joint family, and the custom of inheri- 
tance and succession. Delving into the obscure beg‘nnings of 
Aryan culture the author gives us an interesting picture of the 
life of the original Indo-European stock, a picture painted en- 
tirely, but none the less surely, from the materials offered by 
In this and in his wide scope, Sir Paul 
reminds one of the great work done by Frazer in folklore. He 
closes the present volume with a study of tribal organization 
and of the tenure of land. He promises us, without much delay, 
a second volume on the jurisprudence of the Greek city, and 
he adds that further instalments are contemplated. As they 
appear historians and lawyers and, let us hope, a still wider 
public, will welcome them with the utmost eagerness. 

PRESERVED SMITH 


comparative philology. 


Map-Making as a Fine Art 


The Times Survey Atlas of the World. London: The Times. 
The Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas of the World. London: 

“Geographia,” Ltd. 

Andrees Handatlas. Siebente Auflage. 

Velhagen & Klasing. 

Harmsworth’s Atlas of the World and Pictorial Gazetteer. Lon- 
don: The Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 
Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas of the World. 

Cram Company. 

The New World Loose Leaf Atlas. Chicago: Sears, Roebuck & 

Company. 
figs atlases are the first of any importance that have ap- 

peared since the war. Some are commonplace, some merely 
good, while two are excellent indeed. The Times Atlas and the 
Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas are worthy of a place beside 
their famous predecessors. Those who are familiar with the 
Ptolemys, Mercators, the Blaeus, and the atlases of Ortelius; 
the De Wits, Homanns, and Fadens; the long line of Stielers 
Schraders, Johnstons, Bartholomews; and the handsome work 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge will per- 
ceive that twentieth century cartographers have rot shamed 
their ancient and honorable art. Both atlases are executed with 
remarkable skill and patience. The draftsmanship is singu- 
larly solicitous for the reader’s eyes and the coloring is handled 
with a delicacy and sense of tone that does high honor to the 
editors. In short, the Times and the Victory through their sus- 
tained effort reveal an altogether commendable appreciation of 
the great past of cartography together with an understanding 
of the direction in which true progress in map-making lies. Such 
changes, not so much in the introduction of novelties as in an 
altered mode of attack, must be considered in the light of the 
recent development of anthropo-geography. 

Ever since the geographic revival of the fifteenth century the 
science of cartography has advanced steadily, keeping always 
abreast of the new developments in geographic knowledge. In 
the final analysis cartography stands for a tumultuous record 
of man’s progress. It has patiently and faithfully told the story 
of his incessant restlessness, his turbulence, curiosity, and ac- 
quisitiveness. Thanks to it we have a panorama of toy boats 
sailing unknown seas; of mad colorful careers of exploring, 
proselyting, and adventuring. In short, the map-maker has epito- 
mized the glory of his fellow-adventurer, building an eternal 
monument to the genius of those stout hearts, Marco Polo, Co- 
lumbus, Magellan, Balboa, Cook, Pike, Lewis, Clark, Stanley, 
And following close upon the heels of these 


Bielefeld und Leipzig: 


Chicago: George F. 


Peary, Amundsen. 


is the tale of other, perhaps braver spirits: the story of wilder 
nesses subdued, of towns, bridges, railroads, tunnels built, of 
the privations and hardships of the pioneer and settler. (+ 
such are the materials of the cartographer’s art. Here has bee: 
drawn the picture of a prolific, profligate, conquering mankind; 
yet a picture that has been filled in modestly and with an ey 

to the truth. 

It is easily comprehensible, therefore, why, up to the present 
century, man boldly and alone had been the center of attention. 
Man had leveled miles of forest, he had built cities, bored mou: 
tains. Man had wrested its treasures from a stubborn eart} 
Nature, in short, was entirely vanquished before his ingenuit 
and perseverance. Such, that is to say, had been the point of 
view of the geographer and the cartographer up to the appear 
ance of the work of Ratzel. Then came a change as profound 
and as revolutionary in its consequences as that produced by th: 
Copernican theory. The Ptolemaic conception of the universe 
revolved about man. Man as the most important being of th 
earth regarded himself as the focal point of the entire celestia] 
sphere because he believed the earth was its center. Copernicus 
rudely shook him out of his complacency. Man was humbled; 
proved an infinitesimal speck on a microscopic dot. Ratzel’s 
attitude was just as disturbing. Granted, said in effect th 
school of anthropo-geography, that man had learned to use th 
earth’s beneficences to suit his own purposes; it was also true, and 
in fact far more important, that the natural forces of the earth 
had colored human society, subtly shaped it to fit the mold in 
which it was cast. And Ratzel, as did our Miss Semple after 
him, went on to indicate in a series of brilliant and memorable 
studies how the influence of man’s environment had affected 
his migrations, his religions, and his civilizations. Island 
societies showed certain basic points of agreement that could 
be traced in the development of England, New Zealand, Japan, 
and prehistoric Crete. Again, the deserts and steppes of the 
Old World presented an illuminating contrast and at the same 
time a flashing study of historical uniformity. These wastes, 
from the dim beginnings, had bred fierce and warlike tribes of 
wandering herdsmen who, flood upon flood, poured into ths 
neighboring lowlands of Eurasia and Africa. Witness the 
careers of the Scythians, Huns, Saracens, Tartars, Turks, and 
Cossacks, whose histories, spread as they are over a period of 
2,400 years, reveal a similarity that is astounding. 

This new trend, then, in geographical thinking finds graphical 
expression in the work of the modern cartographer. He, too, 
has learned to attach increasing importance to the exact repre- 
sentations of the configurations of the earth’s surface. It is not 
of such moment, atlas-makers indicate they realize, to plot the 
locations of cities, the routes of railroads and canals, the political 
subdivisions of states, provinces, counties, and boroughs as it is 
to show the relationship and dependence of these political and 
cultural features upon the broader and more basic physical 
features of the earth. How has the atlas-maker succeeded in 
representing this new point of view? 

The problem of presenting accurately the irregularities of the 
earth’s relief, i.e., its mountains, plateaus, plains, river valleys, 
deserts, on a sheet of atlas size has always been one of uncom- 
mon difficulty. More extensive surveys like the British Ordi- 
nance maps or the United States Geological maps are not con- 
fronted by the same obstacles. Here the area treated on one 
sheet is very much smaller (the scale employed is usually 1 
inch to the mile) and therefore physical and cultural detail can 
be handled with greater ease. But for the atlas-maker escape 
is not so easy. His space is limited, and the scales at his com- 
mand can range from 16 miles to 80 miles to the inch only. He 
is bound of necessity to present the whole of the British Isles or 
Italy or Scandinavia on a single plate. The difference is start- 
ling when put into this form: on a scale of 1 inch to the mile 
more than 400 sheets are needed for England and Wales alone. 
On a scale of 1 inch to 10 miles the same territory can be pre- 
sented on three sheets. But can the atlas-maker perfect a map 
on the latter scale that will serve the same purpose as the larger 
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New and forthcoming important publications: 
THE BRIARY-BUSH THE CROW’S NEST 
By sips Dell Author of “Moon-Calf” By Clarence Day, Jr. 


, i bars S chronicle of Felix Fay’s further adventures is the story DA‘ , 
a modern marriage in which two rebellious young lovers M" 


to ge ) their mutual freedom. They escape from the tradi 


yer bondage which they fear only to find that freedom has roa 1 : { 
erils and disappointments of its own. The effect of new ideas Are ania a 
. s : a a ae \dam, money, Ie er 
ipon an eager younger generation is dramatically—and dispas many illustrat i 
many illustratiot ror 


nately—shown. $2.50 net 


IN POLITICS By Graham Wallas By H. M. a 


luthor of 1 he Life of Francis Place,” etc. A NEW hook by Mr. Tomlit ar! ee o 


HIS. slightly ge hay of Professor Wallas’ famot I k 1 ( i 
work is generally considered the most important contribu The London Times 
tion to actualistic ethics * at has come from a trained economist pot ts it 1S to be read as a wot f art 
nd scientist. The book plans “a conscious and systematic dis read mm th de t / rst ed 
ission” which will lead, for both nations and individuals, to Sts! } fousand 9 rea 
eth r ’ ) ; ‘ 


‘a conscious part in the great adventure of discovering ways of 
living open to all, and which all can believe to be good.” 


" ' — MEMOIRS of a MIDGET 
DEMOCRACY and the By Walter de la Mare 


WILL to POWER | eee a 
By James N. Wood gag es M®* DE LA MARE’S fourth 
re i 


ul ise work The Midwyet 

E Nevwg book represents a serious attempt by an American to acter, d her relation h tl 
get at the fundamentals of the democratic process of gov- nT scaak po anitv. are humors 
ernment. Mr. Wood believes that democracy represents a con s the Book of Tob is part 
flict between minority groups who are enabled to bend the may confidently be predicted 
majority to their purposes. This volume is a simple, dispassion- that category of the Eng! 
e, but keen and telling analysis of democracy as it operates in grim’s Progress’ and 

ictuality. (FREE LANCE E Series, V.) $2.00 net IWesiminster Gacett 





New, finally revised edition 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE | By 7. £. Mencken 


ie is a new, completely revised and much extended edition of Mr. Mencken’s well-known work. a “nre! ii P .: 
1919. The book as it stands is the most comprehensive treatise on the American dialect of English ever attempts It hills aiieedl 
ing, and exhaustive; elaborately documented, and includes complete indices, word-list bibliograpl 
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map and yet be plainly read and easily understood by the aver- 
age reader with ordinary effort? 

It has been achieved. One need only glance through the 
Times Atlas to see with what vivid success it has been done. 
The delicate, sure coloring of the plates, the deft draftsmanship, 
the very careful editing that has made the atlas a complete 
whole without the presence of a single jarring note—all call 
forth our admiration. The Times Atlas has been prepared 
under the direction of Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, whose magnificent 
atlas of Scotland looms high as one of the great landmarks of 
contemporary cartography. Like those of the earlier work, the 
maps of the Times Atlas are plotted on physical maps as bases, 
the cultural features being superimposed. The scheme used is 
one of tints, shades of brown, green, and blue varying in inten- 
sity being employed to represent the changing elevations of land 
and sea. So in Plate 92—United States: Western Section—eight 
shades of brown are employed to indicate heights ranging from 
1,000 to 10,060 feet; four shades of green for heights from 
1,000 feet down to those below sea level; and two of blue for 
water depths. The scales for the detail maps vary from 1:630,000 
(1 inch to 10 miles) on the map of England in three sheets, to the 
1:5,000,000 (1 inch to 80 miles) map of the United States. The 
usual type of political map is also to be found, together with 
excellent bathymetric maps of the oceans. The gazetteer, which 
is to include more than 200,000 names, will be published later. 

The Daily Telegraph Victory Atlas is the work of Mr. Alex- 

Here the political map is used with greater fre- 
quency than the physical, though the atlas includes eight excel- 
lent orographical studies of England besides those of the con- 
tinents. The coloring and printing are beyond reproach. Spe- 
cial attention has been paid to railroads; and the economic, 
neteorological, and historical insets are plentiful as are also 
the bathymetric maps. Especially commendable is the map of 
Africa on a seale of 1:7,500,000. The Victory Atlas is far and 


away the best political atlas we have. A gazetteer is also in 


inde Y Gro Ss. 


preparation. 

Andrees Handatlas, edited by Dr. Ernst Ambrosius, is a 
eventh edition of this well-known work, the last previous revi- 
sion having appeared in 1914. The plates are evidently the 
ame as those used in the former edition, minor corrections and 
territorial changes only having been made. The publishers 
were in such haste, it appears, that some of their blunders 
border on the ludicrous. Thus we find on Plate 178-9, Mittel 
ind Siid-Africa, the designation “Deutsch-Stidwestafrica” with 
he letters “ehem.” (ehemalig, formerly) added above in lighter 

ce type. The work is thorough, of course, but difficult to read 
nd hardly as agreeable to the eye as the English atlases. The 
naps illustrate the characteristic vice of German cartography— 
in urgent necessity on the part of the editor to indicate every 
political subdivision and hamlet in existence, not to speak of all 
‘ailroads, carria The result is a mad con- 
‘usion from which one is extricated with difficulty. Topography 





re roads, canals, etc. 


indicated in a general way only, mountainous country being 
hown by means of hachuring (a system of shading). The 
Commercial, economic, meteorological, 


acial, and religious maps are also included. The index in a 


cal maps are very good. 


narate volume contains about 250,000 names. 

Harmsworth’s Atlas, edited by Mr. J. A. Hammerton, is a 
noteworthy example of how a popular atlas should be made. 
[he maps are executed simply; are not overloaded with detail; 
nd are finished off in very pleasant fashion. One of the most 
; of the atlas is the pictorial gazetteer printed 
Here are found brief notes 


interesting feature 
on the reverse side of each map. 
oncerning topography, commerce, history, politics, together 
with profuse camera views of the countries discussed. The index 
appended contains 120,000 references. 

The Sears, Roebuck Atlas, prepared by the Hammond Com- 
pany of New York, and the Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas prove that 
either American atlas-makers are still naive or that American 
readers are childishly credulous. The editing and draftsman- 
ship are of the type usually found in the elementary geography 


text or the souvenir pocket map. The color work is uni- 
formly crude and unequal. No definite scheme of presentation 
seems to have occurred to the editors. In the Sears, Roebuck 
Atlas the Hammonds have introduced an agricultural map of 
Cuba that was originally prepared for the Cuban Department 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor and is obviously unlike 
the rest of the atlas in treatment and coloring. In the Cram 
Atlas we find South America, India, China, and England al! 
drawn on plates of the same size, while on pages 130-31, follow- 
ing the map of France, is to be seen a map of the Italian-Aus- 
trian front printed in Italian and still bearing the Italian con- 
ventional signs. So the map shows: Tramvie in sede propria, 
Venezia, Golfo di Trieste, etc. The ethnographic map of Europe 
has been prepared by F. W. Rawcliffe, professor of history in 
the Cicero, Illinois, public schools. In the back of the atlas are 
reproduced photographs of Marshal Foch, Baron Haig, Tewfik 
Pasha, and the presidents of the United States. 
Louis Morton HACKER 


This Davies 
The Captive Lion and Other Poems. By William Henry Davies 
Yale University Press. 
| HEAR men say: “This Davies has no depth, 
He writes of birds, of staring cows and sheep, 
And throws no light on deep, eternal things. 
And would they have me talking in my sleep? 


I say: “Though many a man’s ideas of them 
Have made his name appear a shining star, 
Yet Life and Death, Time and Eternity, 

Are still left dark, to wonder what they are. 


“And if I make men weigh this simple truth, 

It is on my own mind the light is thrown; 

I throw no light on that mysterious Four, 

And, like the great ones, nothing I make known. 


I turn to things I know. 


And what does this Davies know? What he can see and hear 
what he can take in through that set of senses which he happens 
to possess, a set unique among English poets living or dead. 


Like a snail with horns outstretched 
My senses feel the air around; 
There’s not a move escapes my eye, 
My ears are cocked to every sound. 


Bestowed upon him by the gods, perhaps, these faculties have 
been tempered and improved by fate; for Davies is no simple 
child of buttercup and summer breeze. He is fifty years old. 
This is his eleventh volume. He passed many difficult year: 
as laborer and vagabond in England and America before some 
of his poems had the good fortune in 1905 to fall into the hands 
of Bernard Shaw, who as soon as he had “read three lines per- 
ceived that the author was a real poet.” He writes of quiet 
things, but only after a life of uncomfortable, blasting passion; 


he carves the tiniest images out of Nature, but only as large, 





ugly men sometimes do fragile things—accurately and well. He 


is Herrick, and yet Davies. 


And calves and lambs had tottering knees, 
Excited, while they sucked. 


And little apples, from whose womb 
Barrels of lusty cider come. 

Good food, and ale that’s strong in brew, 
And wine, I'll have; clear water, too, 
From a deep well, where it doth lie 
Shining as small as my own eye. 
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One-Vclume, Educational! Edition 
Being the 3rd Edition of the Original Work, Thoroughly Revised 


By H. G. WELLS 





This Leviathan of books, the best-seller of two 
of the most exciting books ever written,” is now 
containing all the original illustrations. No home 
momentous story of human progress. 


THE PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND 


Translated by Henderson Daingerfield Norman 
With eight full-page illustrations by luan Glidden 


OUI A EE 


To all lovers of Rostan 4 this comnts e translation of | 
1 be an occasion for deep and incredu del it. Mr rian 
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or ever 
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ti ious insight surely this surpasses all Miss Sinclair’s achieve TI Cr 
” : " : he vision of 
ments. ( Phsiebeaiane Morley in N. Y. Evening Post. $2.04 ; : 
: fe in New 
nates in his journey to the O 
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birds 


eat; 


fields the little 
bullock’s legs to 
But what gives me most joy is when I see 
Snow on my doorstep, printed by their feet. 


Oft have I seen in 


Go in between a 


I’ll see again the green leaves suddenly 

Turned into flowers by resting butterflies; 
While all around are small, brown, working bees, 
And hairy black-and-ambers, twice their size. 


It is the bell of death I hear, 

Which tells me my own time is near, 
When I must join those quiet souls 
Where nothing lives but worms and moles; 
And not through the grass again, 
Like worms and moles, for breath or rain. 


come 


There are those who think him the most dependable poet in 
England—the poet who most seldom flats—and it is true that 
scarcely a page of his is barren of some indestructible kernel 
perfect inflection, some bold, unobtrusive con- 
He always is either definitely good or definitely 
bad, fo he deals less in words than in facts; whether we like 
or detest what he brings, something at least is there. “His 
work was not in the least strenuous or modern,” said Bernard 
Shaw of that first volume; nor is now the eleventh anything 
but simply and permanently alive. It plainly was written yes- 
terday, yet it could have been conceived at any time since man 
began. This of the few contemporary classics 
whom we MARK VAN DOREN 


of poetry, 
ceit that is art 


some 


Davies is one 
about. 


Music 


, os 
Musical Vienna 
+ ERMAN musical activity, forced for a number of years in 
I the of Berlin, has at last returned 
te its most inspired source, Vienna. Here, where hunger still 
runs a close race with art, and money mocks with its im- 
potence, is to be found that tremendous musical exchange for- 
merly enjoyed by the Prussian capital; and here, too, are tak- 
ing place the most enigmatical, and perhaps most important, 
in this age of musical experimentation. 
serlin complains bitterly of her loss, and attributes it partly 
to the low value of the mark, partly to the continued un- 
friendliness of artists made inimical by the war. But Vienna, her 
former ally, whose kronen are even lower than German marks, 
smiles significantly when she tells you that she has had one of 
the biggest international musical seasons in her existence; for 
although her people have to do without food to hear music, 
every of her concert and operatic performances is sold 
out, while her opera is still the best to be heard in Europe. 
After all, it does not seem very strange that the city which 
fostered the arch-revolutionist Beethoven should today be har- 
boring the iconoclast Schoenberg; or that the stage of Mozart’s 
operatic triumphs should be attracting Richard Strauss, who 
would imitate him, or should be encouraging young Erich Korn- 
gold, write like Strauss. Schoenberg is not a 
Beethoven, but in Europe they will tell you that all 
are running to him to read, from the Russian Strawinsky to 
Schrecker. If this be true, Strawinsky will prob- 
with the exception of Anton Webern, 
probably the only one to 


can be sure 


pervenu atmosphere 


musical experiments 


one 


tries to 
to be sure; 


who 


the German 
ably benefit the most, for, 


Schoenberg’s most gifted pupil, he is 


whom the latest Schoenbergian harmonies are intelligible. Per- 
sonally, I could find little kinship between the marvelous 
rhythmic barbarities of “Le Sacre du Printemp,” as elemental 


as the earth itself, and the monstrous, cerebral concoctions of 
“Pierrot Lunaire.” 
This “melodrama” in 


Erich Hartleben from 


poems, translated by Otto 
of Albert Giraud, Schoen- 


twenty-one 
the French 
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LOVERS OF LIBERTY 


AN OPPORTUNITY! 








The United States Senate has adopted a resolution for investigation of 1] 
can Occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo. A preliminary hearing was he 
5 before the investigating committee, of which Senator Medill Me‘ 
Regular hearings will begin early in October, after which the committee will go to H 
and Santo Domingo to hear testimony there. 
It is of the utmost importance that the case for the peoples of t 
independent and self-governing for generations until their overt! 
tary forces, be properly presented. The ruthlessness of seven 
rigid military censorship has made the task of obtaining witnesses and compiling « 


dence at short notice one which requires the most painstal 


these purposes funds are needed immediately. 
The Haiti-Santo Domingo Independence Society has recently been forme 
association of American citizens desiring: 


: , fie ' 
“any ai Killed ettort I 


1. To secure an open, thorough and complete investigation of 
the military occupation of the Republics of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. 

To work for the immediate restoration of ful 
independence of these nations. 


N 


| national 


3. To take such other steps as the Society may deem wise to 
establish friendly cooperation and give disinterested aid 
on a basis of mutual understanding and international ju 
tice. 
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berg has scored for “speaking voice, piano, flute or piccolo, 
clarinet or bass clarinet, violin or viola, and violoncello.” With 
the aid of a personal card from the composer I had the privi- 
lege of hearing its first performance before the Verein fiir 
musikalische Privatauffihrungen in Wien, of which Schoen- 
berg is at the head. The object of this society is not to exploit 
any composer or composition, but to help the public to a clearer 
understanding of modern music; and to this end it has already, 
in the third year of its existence, performed over one hundred 
and sixty modern works. It has, moreover, the rare advantage 
f having an ensemble which plays with not only a technical 
but with a musical mastery of its subject. Such perfection 
necessarily demands much preparation, and, as an instance, 
Schoenberg told me that for “Pierrot Lunaire”’ they had had 
thirty rehearsals, adding that he hoped I would not hear how 
difficult it was. I did, though, and found it even more difficult 
to listen to, for the hard, square chords smote the ear like 
granite; while the Sprechstimme, which recited the text to this 
toneless, rhythmless accompaniment, now rose to a squeak or a 
shric k, now tremoloed down to a whisper, according to the pitch 
and dynamics indicated in the score. It seemed more like the 
gibberings of some musical Frankenstein monster than the deli- 
cate, ironic fantasy of Giraud’s; and through it all one sat in 
a small, closely packed hall (in which every door and window 
had been shut) with the perspiration streaming down one’s face 
Only that morning I had 
His reply was: “To 


and the chill of despair in one’s soul. 
asked Schoenberg the aims of his school. 
make good, new music.” I could not believe, however, that 
“Pierrot Lunaire” was the ultimate answer, and felt encour- 
aged in this hope by the Six Orchestral Pieces by Anton Webern 
which preceded it on the program, and which, while showing 
an interesting development of the Schoenbergian theories, also 
revealed a certain live, poetic sensibility and rhythmic impulse 
trying to break through the dead formulas of the master. A\l- 
though Webern has none of the gripping, inevitable qualities 
of Strawinsky, than whom, according to his teacher, he is 
he may, nevertheless, prove to be one of the 


” 


“more modern, 


stepping stones to “a good, new music. 
How Schoenberg has influenced Franz Schrecker I do not 
know. I have only heard an orchestral overture that seemed 
to me post-Wagnerian music reduced to its utmost decadence; 
and I could obtain little information about the composer in 
Berlin (where he is heartily disliked), other than that he is 
the chief exponent in Germany of the modern movement ema- 
nating from Vienna. So I shall only quote the opinion of 
Arnold Schoenberg himself, who says that Schrecker not only 
has something new to say in orchestration, but has, as well, 
a remarkable sense of the theater. 
But Vienna also has a more orthodox side to her musical 
life, and from this has given Central Europe perhaps its most 
genuine operatic success of the year in Erich Korngold’s “Die 
tote Stadt.” Of this three-act work, of which the text by Paul 
Schott is a free version of G. Rodenbach’s “Das Trugbild”’ 
(“Bruges la Morte”), one might say that as an opera it is a 
very good show, and as a show a very good opera. It is un- 
fortunate that it should be marred by a weak ending, for both 
drama and score gather in well-sustained intensity until the 
middle of the last act, when the one turns into a moral, and 
the other into a long, solemn declamation of the German sing- 
ing-society type. Aside from this, and the incongruity of in- 
troducing moralities of any kind into an operatic text, it is, on 
the whole, singularly interesting and refreshing in comparison 
with other works of its kind. Korngold may not have developed 
into the second Mozart promised by his childhood, but he has 
a very pretty lyrical gift, and an appreciation of dramatic 
values. If his melodies at times are reminiscent of Brahms 
and Strauss, and his orchestration of the two Richards, one 
must remember that he is very young, and that his musical 
growth was probably temporarily arrested by his two and a 
At that, there are not many 


half years of service in the army. 
composers who, at the age of twenty-three, have two successful 
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yperas to their credit; and as he is intensely musical, and, on 
the whole, simple and sincere in his utterance, he ought, under 


more normal conditions, eventually to find himself. Just at For the playwrights of tomorrow 


present he is living in the somewhat confused atmosphere of two : . 
listinct schools: the ultra-modern of Schoenberg, and the a a professional course in 
sorted-classical of Strauss. The latter is now director of the 
State (formerly the Royal) Opera. He seems to have 


pletely abandoned his role of superman, for between duties a H k y 
jirector and conductor he has been scoring a new three-act 

opera, “Intermezzo,” in which he has reverted to the small P A 

Mozart form for small orchestra. Whether it will be Strau 


la Mozart or Mozart a la Strauss is still too early for con 


jecture. It has its significance, though, as another evidence 
f that creative and musical impulse that marks not only the 
return to health but the undaunted artistic spirit of this not 
» long ago dying city, which, in the midst of an unceasing . 


truggle with poverty and starvation, has battled for and re 


rained her musical supremacy. HENRIETTA STRA , 
a under the personal sapersviston of Theo 
dore Ballou tfincektles balittor of Tith 
PLASMON Cformenly of the Cnbverstty of 
Chicaco) assisted) by Tato playwright 


Drama critics, actors and producer 
Importations O" 


 ecsegytiet Spain, Hungary, and Ireland are all represent« 


in our theaters at this moment. But the first two are 
represented according to a long tradition. France furni sie . 
e frivolous and salacious note, Spain that of mere meretricious Thi 
glow and color. Perhaps the drama of other Eurepean coun watt 
tries is less used by our managers because it cannot be selected niger 


and imported according to so easy a formula. Neither 
German nor the Russian nor the Scandinavian drama can be 
trusted to furnish anything so definite and constant as a 


} 


lightly Rabelaisian anecdote or an exorbitant passion wrapped 


na scarlet shawl. The Hungarian drama is brought to us, Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


with the notable exceptions of the plays of Molnar, when it 


most nearly approaches the Parisian models; the Irish players The building of 
ne to us of their own accord bringing their plays with them. Mer tiine asp 
The one exception to these methods of choice and importation i Mies Toa. iced 
failed after two weeks at the Garrick Theater. Perhaps it was what t re what f 1 8 | 
because the public, corrupted by a formula, was disappointed piel —_ ae Me * HE Aye: + F 
in this French play. Perhaps the failure was due, as we are duce} 
inclined to think, to the most unhappy casting of the chief A - highly | 
part. It remains a subject for melancholy reflection that noth- nese Se er prea aaa 
ing better from the contemporary theater of France is likely | 


to reach us than Henri Bataille’s “Don Juan” as it was sen 
tively and richly produced by Mr. Frank Reicher Bataille 
is a falsely intense and somewhat brassy writer. But, coming 


in contact here with a great legend, free from the necessi 


inventing his own fable, he began to reflect and to change | le a ties 

iramatie tone. His interpretation of the legend is far below , oa * You'll } 

Rostand’s in texture and detail; it is, in essence, both saner dat the | cost of ent ; 
and more philosophical. The tragedy of Don Juan, accord rae athe bef ie 
to Bataille, is not death but life. One remembers Porto-Riche’ j ent. lail the coupon ne | 
“La Chance de Francoise” with its strange, pathetic cry t | : 

Lovelace, you are growing old!” Bataille’s tone is harsher — 


and his incidents more cruel. The years strip Don Juan of 
triumphant quality and leave him nothing but sordidn Complete Information Sent to You 
i shar e, Yet the ugliness of this conclusic n is relieved by If You Mail the Coupon Now 

a certain gallantry of tone and the union of massiveness and 

grace with which Mr. Lee Simonson externalized in his scenes 


the splendor and sadness of the fable and the age. Department of Instrus — 
With “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” a farce by Alfred Savoir asa gry coe Dart ogy ergy 

(Ritz Theater), we are back upon old familiar ground.  Cir- PI 

cumstances change the particular incidents, never the charac- course | 


ter and purport of these fables. Since the play of sex in- 
stincts is to furnish the entertainment, but since a respect for 
the established modes of life is to be observed, the playwright Street 
must arrange, by some means however preposterous, a mariage 
blanc in order that the allurements of the flesh may take place 
between people who have a legal right to such indulgence. To 
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moralize upon this method would be, of course, to lend it a 
false importance. Yet its flagrant and odious hypocrisy is 
clear enough. The production gains whatever fleeting impor- 
tance it may have from the personality and art of Miss Ina 
Claire. She is as dainty as porcelain yet as firm as steel. She 
has, within a limited sphere, observed human nature well and 
exactly. She has intelligence, humor, charm, and spontaneity. 

The dramatization of “Blood and Sand” by Blasco Ibanez 
(Empire Theater) turns that Zolaist arraignment of the arena 
into a sentimental tale of illicit passion gaudily tricked out, and 
furnishes the sexagenarian Otis Skinner an opportunity to per- 
suade himself and his admirers that he is as agile and sonorous 
as ever. Far more civilized entertainment will be found in 
“The Silver Fox” (Maxine Elliott’s Theater) which Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton both Englished and Anglicized from the Hungarian 
of Ferencz Herczog. An extremely vivid sense of psychological 
reality runs through the action. Nothing is effected except a 
change of husbands by a lady who combines frankness with 
delicacy and fundamental honesty with feminine guile. But 
the action uses motives and qualities that are really to be 
found in nature. The average play deals in emotional unicorns 
and phenixes. Hence upon our stage such plays, slight and 
even a little trivial in themselves, have their distinct value as 
guides and sources of discipline. The acting of Violet Kemble 
Cooper, Lawrence Grossmith, and William Faversham sustains 
the intelligent tone and intention of the playwright. 

The Irish players of the Abbey Theater present Lennox 
Robinson’s “The White-Headed Boy” (Henry Miller’s Theater). 
It is a dry, sharp comedy of manners and humors with an 
ending in which laughter cannot conceal, though it may gloss, 
the bitterness of the result. The Irish peasants and shop- 
keepers are projected in terms of a few acutely salient char- 
acteristics: greed, astuteness, inordinate family pride. A deeper 
emotional source is tapped in the mother’s passionate ambition 
for her youngest. But this motive, too, is treated with a 
Moliérian coolness and prosaic reserve. The fact that the boy 
had no ability to live up to this ambition and was always aware 
of his ordinary character furnishes the inner irony of the 
fable. Its essential bitterness results from the circling of the 
action. Though Denis lays all pretension aside and though his 
mother is thus defeated, circumstances remain as they were 
and the daughters of the family continue to be the helpless 
and withering victims of pride and confusion. The acting is 
solid and racy. We cannot, however, agree with the general 
praise accorded to Miss Maire O’Neill. She acted on the plane 
of sentiment and farce. She broke with the play’s deliberate 
acidity and moderation and so introduced into a comedy of the 
classical tradition the softer antics and exaggerations of a 
later technique and tone. The rest played more strictly within 
the author’s atmosphere and intention. We are not likely to see 
more authentic comedy nor any played with greater energy or 
exactness. Lupwic LEWISOHN 
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$3.50. 
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Metchnikoff, Olga. The Life of Metchnikoff. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. 

Monahan, Michael. Heinrich Heine: A Portrait. Kennerley. 
eo 

Morgan, George. The Life of James Monroe. Small, Maynard. 
$4. 


Mott, L. F. 


Newcomb, 


Ernest Renan. Appleton. $4. 


Ethel. Leschetizky as I Knew Him. Appleton. 
$3.50. 
Pennell, 


Journal. 


Elizabeth R. and Joseph (editors). The Whistler 


Lippincott. $8.50. 
Perry, Bliss. The Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson. 


Atlantic Monthly. $4. 


Riley, F. K. General Robert E. Lee After Appomattox. Mac- 
millan. $3. 
Salt, H. S. Seventy Years Among Savages. Seltzer. $3.50. 


Skelton, O. D. The Life and Letters of Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
2 vols. Century. $8. 
Stone, Melville E. Fifty 
Page. $5. 
Weaver, R. M. 
White, W. A. 
Zweig, Stefan. 
Seltzer. $4. 


Years a Journalist. Doubleday, 
Life of Herman Melville. Doran. 
A Friend’s Chronicle [of Roosevelt]. Macmillan. 


Romain Rolland: The Man and His Work. 


DRAMA 
Baring, Maurice. Diminutive Dramas. Moffat, Yard. $1.25. 
Cabell, J. B. The Jewel Merchants. McBride. $2. 
Clark, B. H. Representative One-Act Plays by British and 
Irish Authors. Little, Brown. $3. 


Drinkwater, John. Oliver Cromwell. Houghton Mifflin. 
Duran, Leo (editor). Plays of Old Japan. Seltzer. $2. 


$1.50. 


Eliot, S. A., Jr. Little Theatre Classics. Vol. 3. Little, 
Brown. $2. 
Glaspell, Susan. The Inheritors. Small, Maynard. $1.50. 


Athenian Tragedy. Yale University. $3.50. 

Mantzius, Karl. A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and 
Modern Times. Vol. 6. Lippincott. $10. 

Masefield, John. Esther and Berenice. Macmillan. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Gold. Boni and Liveright. $1.50. 

Rostand, Edmond. Plays. Maemillan. $10.50. 

Stratton, Clarence. Producing in Little Theaters. Holt. $2.90. 

Yeats, W. B. Four Plays for Dancers. Macmillan. $2. 


Goodell, T. D. 


2 vols. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Shakespeare. Duffield. $2.50. 
The Cryptography of Dante. 


Alden, Raymond. 


Arensberg, Walter. Knopf. $6. 


Beerbohm, Max. And Even Now. Dutton. $2.50; $3.50. 
Jenchley, Robert. Of All Things! Holt. $1.75. 


Broun, Heywood. Things Seen at Night. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.75. 

The Outer Circle. Doran. $2. 

Under the Maple. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 


Essays on Books.—More Essays on Books. 


Burke, Thomas. 
Burroughs, John. 
Clutton-Brock, A. 
Dutton. 

Colby, F. M. The Margin of Hesitation. Dodd, Mead. 2. 
Croce, Benedetto. The Poetry of Dante. Holt. $2. 

Day, Clarence, Jr. The Crow’s Nest. Knopf. $2. 

Dos Passos, John. Rosinante to the Road Again. Doran. $2. 
The Sense of Humor. Scribner. $2. 
Comments. 2nd 


Eastman, Max. 

Ellis, Havelock. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.7 

Fletcher, J. B. The Symbolism of Dante’s “Divine Comedy.’ 
Columbia University. $1.50. 

France, Anatole. Le Génie Latin.—On Life and Letters. (3rd 
and 4th series). Lane. 

Gourmont, Remy de. The Book of Masks. Luce. $2. 

Decadence and Other Essays on the Cul- 
ture of Ideas. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Gourmont, Remy de. The Natural Philosophy of Love. 
and Liveright. $5. 


Impressions and series. 


”. 
’ 


Gourmont, Remy de. 


Boni 








“A Masterpiece of Modern Fiction”—Boston Transcript 


IF WINTER COMES 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


“One of the best books of our times.”-—New York Times. 
“An amazingly fine contribution to modern novel writing.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
“A great piece of literary craftsmanship.”—Detroit News. 
“Quite a splendid book.”—Washington Herald. 
“Will inevitably be widely read."—New York Sun. 


Eighth Printing—57th Thousand 





“One of the real achievements in recent fiction.” —]{alt Mason 


THE WASTED 
GENERATION 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


\ brilliant, sincere novel of contemporary American life, in 
which Mr. Johnson digs deep into the heart of things. 

“*The Wasted Generation’ places Mr. Johnson definitely among 
the few aristocrats of modern American literature.”—Gertrude 
Atherton. 


Each Book $2.00 net Wherever Books Are Sold 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 











THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP 


INC. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN and PRINCETON 





nnounces the opening of a 

First Edition Room on its 
premises at 19 E. 47th Street, 
where it offers for sale a varied 
assortment of the first editions of 
| Modern Esteemed Authors, in- 
| cluding Kipling, Conrad, Mase- 
field, Yeats, Synge, AE., Samuel 
Butler, Bridges, Mackenzie, Wal- 
pole, Beerbohm and others. Visi- 
tors are cordially welcome. 





| THE PRINCETON BRANCH OF THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP IS NOW OPEN AND PLACES ITS FA- 
| CILITIES AT THE DISPOSAL OF BOOKLOVERS 
| 
| 


682 NASSAU STREET 
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Hearn, Lafcadio. Books and Habits. Dodd, Mead. $2 

Huneker, James. Variations. Scribner. $2.50 

Masson, T. L. Our Humorists of Today. Moffat, Yard. $2.50 

Matthews, Brander. Essays on English. Scribner. $2 

Mordell, Albert. The Literature of Ecstasy. Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50. 

Morley, Viscount. Collected Works. 15 vols. Macmillan 50 
each. 

Nevinson, H. W. Essays in Freedom and Rebellion. Yale Un 
versity. $3. 

Newton, A. E. A Magnificent Farce, and Other Diversions « 
a Book Collector. Atlantic Monthly. $4. 

Nicholson, Meredith. The Man in the Street. Scribner. $2 

Norwood, Gilbert. Euripides and Mr. Shaw. Luce. $2 

Patmore, Coventry. Courage in Politics and Other E 
Oxford University. $3.75. 

Roe, F. W. The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin. H 
court, Brace. $3. 

Sapir, Edward. Language: Its Nature and Its Wider Ri 
tions. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Sinclair, Upton. The Book of Life: Mind and Body. Mac 
millan. $1.50. 
Smith, L. P. More Trivia. 
Spingarn, J. E. 
$2.50. 
Turquet-Milnes, G. 
$2.50. 

Van Vechten, Carl. Lords of the Housetops: Thirteen Cat 
Tales. Knopf. $2.50. 

Weekley, Ernest. An Etymological Dictionary of the English 


{) 


Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
Goethe’s Literary Essays. Harcourt, Brac: 


Some Modern French Writers. McBride. 


Language. Dutton. 
Weyl, W. E. Tired Radicals and Other Papers. Huebsch. $2. 
FICTION 
Anderson, Sherwood. The Triumph of the Egg. MHuebsc! 
$2.50. 


Benét, S. V. The Beginning of Wisdom. Holt. $1.90. 

Bercovici, Konrad. Ghitza and Other Romances of Gypsy Blood. 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 

Blackwood, Algernon, and Wilfred Wilson. The Wolves of 
God and Other Fairy Stories. Dutton. 

Borden, Mary. The Tortoise. Knopf. $2.50. 

Burnet, Dana. The Lark. Little, Brown. $1.90. 

Chekhov, Anton. The School Mistress and Other Stories. Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

Couperus, Louis. The Hidden Force. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

De La Mare, Walter. Memoirs of a Midget. Knopf. $3. 

Dell, Floyd. The Briary-Bush. Knopf. $2.50. 

Dos Passos, John. Three Soldiers. Doran. $2. 

Duffus, R. L. Roads Going South. Macmillan. $2. 

France, Anatole. Clio and the Chateau de Vaux le Vicomte 
Le Comte Morin Député.—Margucrite.—Monsieur Bergerei 
in Paris. Lane. $2.50 each. 

Fuessle, Newton. Gold-shod. Boni and Liveright. $2. 

Galsworthy, John. To Let. Scribner. $2. 

Garland, Hamlin. A Daughter of the Middle Border. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

George, W. L. Ursula Trent. Harper. $2. 

Gerould, Katharine Fullerton. Lost Valley. Harper. $2. 

Gourmont, Remy de. A Virgin Heart. N. L. Brown. $2. 

Hamsun, Knut. Dreamers.—Pan. Knopf. $2 each. 

Hecht, Ben. Erik Dorn. Putnam. $2. 

Howells, W. D. Mrs. Farrell. Harper. $2. 

Hutchinson, A. S. M. If Winter Comes. Little, Brown. $2. 

Jacobsen, J. P. Niels Lyhne. Doubleday, Page. $2. 

Jewell, E. A. The Charmed Circle. Knopf. $2.50. 

Johnson, Owen. The Wasted Generation. Little, Brown. $2. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The Four Roads. Dutton. 

Lawrence, D. H. Aaron’s Rod. Seltzer. $2. 

Lawrence, D. H. Sons and Lovers. New ed. Kennerley. $2.25. 

Lincoln, J. C. Galusha the Magnificent. Appleton. $2. 








Books You Should Read from 


Brentano s Autumn List 


Great Sea Stories 


{ 


A Mender of Ima¢es 


Dust 


-—_—___-___—-_- 


| ‘THE POISONER 
3y GERALD CUMBERLAND 


This new novel by the Dramatic eriti: 
the ‘“‘Manchester Guardian’ tells th 
story of a musical genius who fought a had 
heritage—and won. A worthwhile stud 
a temperament. Created with the de 
sureness of a master’s pen —The Poisons 
a novel you can never forget. $2.00. 
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The Kingdom of the Pearl 


(With 10 f | A 
sumptu vol Moot ith the pe 
pe nt (dy 1 } + 
illustrated with color insert 
art edition. $10.00 


The Wisdom of the Hindus 
by Brian Browr [In brief parayranpl 
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Loti, Pierre. The Sahara. Brentano’s. 3.50. 

Macaulay, Rose. Dangerous Ages. Boni and Liveright. $2. 

Mackenzie, Compton. Rich Relatives. Harper. $2 

Mann, Heinrich. The Patriot. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Marquis, Don. Carter and Other People. $1.75. 

Marshall, Archibald. Peter Binney. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Maugham, W. S. Liza of Lambeth. $1.75.—The Trembling 
of a Leaf. $1.90. Doran. 

Nerval, G. de. Daughters of Fire. N. 

Nexé, M. A. Ditte, Daughter of Man. Holt. $2. 

Norris, ©. G. Brass: A Novel of Marriage. Dutton. $2. 

Poole, Ernest. Macmillan. $2. 


L. Brown. 


Beggar’s Gold. 


Richardson, Dorothy M. Deadlock. Knopf. $2.50 

Schnitzler, Arthur. The Shepherd’s Pipe and Other Stories. 
N. L. Brown. $1.50. 

Sinclair, May. Mr. Waddington of Wyck. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Stern, G. B. The China Shop. Knopf. $2.50. 

Swinnerton, Frank. Coquette. Doran. $1.90. 

Turgenev, Ivan. Knock, Knock, Knock and Other Stories.— 


The Two Friends and Other Stories. Macmillan. $2 each. 
Walpole, Hugh. The Thirteen Travellers—The Young En- 
chanted. Doran. $2. 
Wilde, Oscar. Portrait of Mr. W. H. 
Wilson, Romer. The Death of Society. 


Kennerley. $15. 
Doran. $2. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


A History of Belgium. Appleton. 
A History of the United States. Vol. 5: 
1815-1848. Macmillan. $3.25. 
Harvard University. $4. 
Har- 


Cammaerts, Emile. $3.50. 

Channing, Edward. 
The Period of Transition: 

Conybeare, F. C. Russian Dissenters. 

Croce, Benedetto. The Theory and Practice of History. 
court, Brace. $3.75. 

Crowell, Benedict, and R. F. Wilson. How America Went to 
War. 6 Vols. Yale University. $42; $96. 

Tudor Ideals. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

The Ruins of Ancient Civilization. Put- 


Einstein, Lewis. 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. 
nam. 

Gathorne-Hardy, G. M. The Norse Discoverers of America. 
Oxford University. $4.75. 

Gibbs, Sir Philip. More that Must be Told. Harper. $2.50. 

House, E. M., and Charles Seymour. What Really Happened 
at Paris. Scribner. $4.50. 

Jackson, F. J. F. An Introduction to the History of Chris- 
tianity A. D. 590-1314. Macmillan. $4. 

Lansing, Robert. The Big Four and Others of the Peace Con- 
ference. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Laski, H. J. The Foundation of Sovereignty and Other Essays. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Morison, S. E. The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783- 
1860. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England. 
$20 (for set of 4 vols.) 

Oberholtzer, E. P. A History of the United States since the 
Civil War. Vol. 2: Macmillan. 


$3.50. 
Vols. 1-2. Stokes. 


1868-1872. 


Paxson, F. L. Recent History of the United States. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Postgate, R. W. Revolution from 1789 to 1906. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.50. 

Pound, Roscoe. The Spirit of the Common Law. Marshall 


Jones. $2.50. 

Shotwell, J. T. An Introduction to the History of History. 
Columbia University. $4. 

Van Loon, H. W. The Story of Mankind. 
$4.50. 


Boni and Liveright. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Peace and Bread. Macmillan. $2. 
Angell, Norman. The Fruits of Victory. Century. $3. 
Brailsford, H. N. After the Peace. Seltzer. $1.75. 
Dillon, E. J. Mexico on the Verge. Doran. $3. 


Addams, Jane. 


Gardiner, A. G. The Anglo-American Future. Seltzer. $1.50 

Greenbie, Sydney. The Pacific Triangle. Century. $4. 

Harley, J. E. The League of Nations and the New Interna- 
tional Law. Oxford University. $3. 

Kallen, H. M. Zionism and World Politics. 
$3.50. 

Marvin, F. S. (editor). The Evolution of World-Peace. Ox- 
ford University. $4.75. 

Murray, Gilbert. Satanism and the World Order. 
$1.25. 

Reid, Gilbert. China—Captive or Free? Dodd, Mead. $3. 

Reinsch, Paul S. An American Diplomat in China, 1913-1919 
Doubleday, Page. $4. 

Stoddard, Lothrop. The New World of Islam. Scribner. $3. 

Thomson, C. B. Old Europe’s Suicide. Seltzer. $2. 

Treat, P. J. Japan and the United States. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2. 

Walsh, E. A. (editor). 
tional Relations. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Williams, Talcott. Turkey—A World 
Joubleday, Page. $4. 


Doubleday, Pag: 


Seltzer 


The History and Nature of Interna- 


Problem of Today. 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, TRADE 
Allen, F. J. The Shoe Industry. Holt. $4. 
Askwith, Lord. Industrial Problems and Disputes. 
Brace. $5. 
Bonnett, C. E. Employers’ Associations in the United States. 
Macmillan. $4. 
Browne, W. R. What’s What in the Labor Movement. Huebsch. 
$3.75. 
Burr, Walter. 
Commons, J. R. 
Feis, Herbert. 
lan. $2.25. 
Hyndman, H. M. 
nard. $3. 


Harcourt, 


Maemillan. $2.25. 
Macmillan. $3. 
Macmil- 


Rural Organization. 
Industrial Government. 
The Settlement of Wage Disputes. 


The Economics of Socialism. Small, May- 


Lowe, B. E. The International Protection of Labor. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Muir, Ramsay. Liberalism and Industry. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75. 


The Labor Movement. Putnam. $2. 
Engineers and the Price System. 


Tannenbaum, Frank. 
Veblen, Thorstein. The 
Huebsch. $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 
Baillie, J. B. Studies in Human Nature. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 
Bewer, J. A. The Literature of the Old Testament in Its 
Historical Development. Columbia University. 

Bode, B. H. Fundamentals of Education. Macmillan. 

3rown, W. A. The Church in America. Macmillan. $2. 
Dewey, John. Human Nature and Conduct. Holt. $2.25. 
Fenn, W. W. Immortality and Theism. Harvard University. 
Gentile, Giovanni. The Reform of Education. Harcourt, Brace. 


$2.50. 
Goldenweiser, A. A. Early Civilization: An Introduction to 
Anthropology. Knopf. $3.50. 


Haldane, Viscount. The Reign of Relativity. Yale Univer- 
sity. $5. 

Hastings, Rev. James (editor). 
Ethics. Vol. 11. Scribner. $8; $12. 

Hobhouse, L. T. The Rational Good. Holt. $2. 

Hume, Ernest. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. 
University. $6.75. 

Low, Barbara. The Bearing of Psychoanalysis upon Educa- 
tion. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

More, P. E. Religion of Plato. Princeton University. 

Papini, Giovanni. The Life of Christ. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Robinson, J. H. The Mind in the Making. Harper. $2.50. 

Shorey, Paul. Plato and the Religious Problems of Today. 
Chicago University. 

Sorley, W. R. A History of English Philosophy. Putnam. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and 


Oxford 


$2.50. 
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“Bolsheviki—or Something!!” 


The other day a rich man said he wouldn't give a dollar of his 
money to help feed the Russians—‘“because they're Bolshevila or 


something.” 


Do the American Friends (the Quakers) in Russia stop and ask a 
hungry child—‘“Is your father a Bolshevik?’ No!—they feed him, 


as they have been feeding hungry people in Russia for over a year. 
Will you help them? 


Every dollar contributed through this Committee goes to the Friend 
direct and is used by them to buy food for immediate distribution in 
famine stricken Russia. The expenses of this Committee are pro- 


vided for by its own members. 


Executive Committee NEW YORK COMMITTEE FOR 
Paul D. Cravath RUSSIAN RELIEF 
Mrs. August Belmont William M. Chadbourne, Chairman 
Charles C. Burlingham Charles H. Sabin, T'reasurer 
Allen Wardwell John B. Creighton, Secretary 
Felix M. Warburg 
L. Hollingsworth Wood 
and the officers Ex-Officio 
Cuarves H. Sasin, Treasurer, 

New York Committee for Russian Relief, 
20 Vesey St., New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
I enclose $.............. as my contribution toward the relief of the suffering children in Soviet 


Russia. Please send acknowledgment to 
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This space is donated by a friend. 
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POETRY 

Braithwaite, W. S. (ed.). Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1921. $2.25. 

Cobden-Sanderson, T. T. (editor). Keats—an Anthology. Moffat, 
Yard. $2.50. 

Colum, Padraic (editor). 
and Liveright. $3.50. 

Colum, Padraic. Dramatic Legends and Shorter Poems. Mac- 
millan. 

Cooper, F. T. (editor). An Argosy of Fables. Stokes. $7.50. 

Davies, W. H. The Captive Lion and Other Poems. Yale Uni- 
versity. $1.50 

De La Mare, Walter. New Poems. Holt. $2. 

Deutsch, Babette, and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Modern Russian 
Poetry: An Anthology. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Farrar, John. Songs for Parents. Yale University. $1.25. 

Gale, Zona. The Secret Way. Macmillan. $1.50 

Graves, Robert. The Pier-Glass. Knopf. $1.25. 

Hall, Hazel. Curtain. Lane. $1.50. 

Halloway, Emory (editor). The Uncollected Poetry and Prose 
of Walt Whitman. 2 vols. Doubleday, Page. $7.50. 

Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The Song of Songs. Lippincott. $3. 

Kilmer, Aline. Vigils. Doran. $1.25. 

Lawrence, D. H. Tortoises. Seltzer. $1. 

Lowell, Amy, and Florence Ayscough. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3. 

Masefield, John. King Cole. Macmillan. $2. 

Masters, E. L. The Open Sea. Macmillan 


Anthology of Irish Poetry. Boni 


Fir-flower Tablets. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Aria da Capo. $1.25.—Renascence 
and Other Poems. 3rd ed. $2.—Second April. $2. Ken- 
nerley. 


Murray, Gilbert (translator). The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Oxford University. $1.25. 

Monroe, Harriet, and Alice Corbin Henderson (editors). The 
New Poetry. Vol. 2. Macmillan. 

Pound, Ezra. Poems 1918-1920. Boni and Liveright. $2. 

Robinson, E. A. Collected Poems. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Talley, T. J. Negro Folk Rhymes. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Taylor, B. L. A Penny Whistle. Knopf. $1.50. 

Thomas, Edward. Collected Poems. Seltzer. $2.50. 

Wickham, Anna. The Contemplative Quarry and Other Poems. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

Wylie, Elinor. Nets to Catch the Wind. Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 

Yeats, W. B. Selected Poems. Macmillan. $3.50. 

SCIENCE: GENERAL 

Bailey, L. H. The Apple Tree. Macmillan. $2 

Fabre, J. H. The Life of the Weevil. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Mayo, W. J., and Others. Collected Papers of the Mayo Clinic, 
1919. Saunders. $12. 

Osler, William. The Evolution of Modern Medicine. Houghton 
Mifflin. $6. 

Singer, Charles (editor). Studies in the History and Method 
of Science. Vol. 2. Oxford University. $24. 

Tridon, André. Sex Happiness. Boni and Liveright. $5. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Beebe, William. Edge of the Jungle. Holt. $2.50 

Doughty, C. M. Travels in Arabia Desert. New ed. 2 vols. 
Medici Society. $48. 

George, W. L. A London Mosaic. Stokes. $4. 

Hall, J. N., and C. B. Nordhoff. Faery Lands of the South 
Seas. Harper. $4. 

Haworth, P. L. Trailmakers of the Northwest. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 

McFee, William. Harbours of Memory. Doubleday, Page. 
$1.75. 

Rasmussen, Knud. Greenland Along the Polar Sea. Stokes. 
$13 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmar. The Friendly Arctic. Macmillan. $6.50. 

Tomlinson, H. M. London River. Knopf. $2.50. 








NEW BOOKS 
_ ART :: SCIENCE :: BUSINESS 


Modes rm Tendencies in Se ulpture 





By Lorado Taft 


Lovers of Art have it a cordial welcome. A charming and 
nd instructive volume written in the inimitable style of the creator 


of the Fountains. Fons ieandred twenty-nine illustrations. Royal 


ectavo $5.00, postpaid $5.20 


The Graphic Arts By —— P enne ell 









\ study of the processes of the graphic arts: drawing, printing, 
graving, etching, lithographing; by the greatest living a miGnciie r 
the subject Ready soon. One hundred tifty iets itions. Royal 
tay $5.00, postpaid $5.20. : 
Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics 3y H. H. Newman 4 
Most thoughtful people are interested in these subjects. Historical 
survey and present status of doctrines. Illustrated. $3.75, post 
paid $3.90 
Business Administration By L. C. Marshall 
Designed to help the modern business man solve his Pr oblems of 
policy, organization, and operation. In dealing ith concrete situa- 4 
tions it “gets d 1 to brass tacks.” The man wie is or wishes to ; 
be an administrator will appreciate this book. Ready in December. ; 
$4.00, postpaid $4.20. HI 
, — i ae 4 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology . 
By Robert FE. Park and Ernest W. Burgess - 
Nothing better for the person who desires a foundation for real j 
sociological understanding. $4.50, postpaid $4.70 2 
‘ — . 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge E 
% 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
An inspiring biography of a noted social worker. Ready in 
Vovember. $2.50, postpaid $2.65. 
Dante: Poet and Apostle By Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ready in November. $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Our new fall catalogue will be sent free upon reque 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5897 Ellis Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Bind your copies of 


The Nation 


in a strongly made, cleth cevered binder. A cor 
venient and orderly way in which te keep each voi- | 
ume of The Natien as compieted. 


Sent postpaid for $1.00 
20 Vesey Street New York City | 











MYERS’ HISTORY OF THE SUPREME COURT 


PROVES by official reeords that the Supreme Court of the United States h: 
been and is the all-potent institution for enforcing the will of the dominant 
classes, and transmuting their demands not only into law but into actier 
One large volume, cloth, 823 pages, $2.50, by insured mail or at the boekstores 

Equally valuable are Gustavus Myers’ Histery of the Great American For 
tunes, 3 volumes, $6.00, and History of Canadian Wealth, $2.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 347 East Chio St., Chicago 


FRENCH B OK SPANISH 
ITALIAN GERMAN | 


For Beginners, Students, Professional 
or General Reader 
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THE NATION 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


These two letters are samples of similar requests 
which we are receiving in our mail every day. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce September 29% 
Editor of The Nation 
DEAR SIR: 

For the purposes of a course in Current Economie Pre ms which ia being offere 
University of Pennsylvania and at Temple University during the present academic ear, I 
like to use an article by Lewis S. Gannett entitled “Is Russia Abandoning Communism’ 
appeared in The Nation for August 19, 1921. 

This course covers so broad a fleld that no one text is available, and I find it necessar 
use scattered material from many sources. I should, therefore, like to have your permias 
reprint this article in mimeographed form, for the use of my students only Due acknowledume 
will, of course, be made of the source from which the material has been taken 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) RAYMOND T. Bre 
RTB. ISC Assistant Professor of Economica 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA 
Department of 
Sociology eptembe ¢ 
Editor of The Nation 
DEAR SIR: 





I am offering a course in Social Pathology at the University of M ir r there is 
satisfactory text at present covering this field, I have found it neceasa 
selected readings and digests which are to be made available to studenta in mimeographed f 

I am writing to you for permission to make ar from the » of "Me . 
of Mendelian Heredity,’"”’ by T. H. Morgan, A. H it, H J. Mull und ¢ | } 
which appeared in volume 102 of The Nation, in 1916 It is of ree unde ood at ff 
acknowledgment will be made to the publisher and author If you |} ‘ ny + 7 vula ‘ 
governing the use of material in this way, | will appreciate it if you will send r 1 t 7) 

Trusting that it will be possible for you to grant permission for the use of 

Very truly you 
(signed) A. F. KtUHLMAN 

AFK. CVS. Assistant Profs 


For politics, economics, history, drama and every educational requirement 


THE NATION 


is invaluable as a text book 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Bryce’s ““Modern Democracies”’ (in two volumes) 


together with THE NATION for 52 weeks 


The regular yearly subscription to THE NATION is $5.00, and the importance of this combination offer bts 
therefore demonstrated by the price at which these two volumes alone are now being sold in the retail book 
stores. ——— 


USE THIS COUPON 
| The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Please send me THE NATION for 52 weeks and a copy of Bryce’s MODERN DEMOCRACIES, for which [ inclose $19 50 


Oe ee ee ee eto ts es OL 5 alae 9 i rl 


Canadian postage .50 extra. Foreign pestage $1.60 extra. 
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Books on Current Topics 


A’; you interested in public questions such as Unemployment, Open and Closed Shop, Government Ownership, etc. ? 
THE WILSON HANDBOOKS ON CURRENT TOPICS cover about forty such subjects of timely interest; a 
few of which are listed here. Ask for the complete list. 

Each volume is a complete symposium of the subject in question, containing discussions by the foremost recognized 
authorities on that subject—not the opinion of just one man. And, as every side of the question is presented by its strong 
est advocates, you get (in the 200 or 300 pages) an impartial, unbiased view of the situation. A selected bibliography 
directs you to additional material. A copy of any title will be sent on ten days’ approval. 





“If the more intelligent portion of the public knew of the nature of your several handbooks on the lead- 
ing topics of the time they would have a very large sale. Collected and carefully selected discussions 
of public questions are rare and few people have the patience, if the intelligence, to do such work for 
themselves, yet we all like to know what the expert opinion is on both sides of such questions.”—Gso. B. 
CaTLIN, The Detroit News. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Unemployment—Presents the main aspects of the question: Industrial Relations Series—Edited by Daniel Bloomfield, with 
establishment of public labor exchanges, or the suppiying introductions by Meyer Bloomfield, both of whom are na- 
of work by municipal, state or national agencies. $1.80 tionally known for their constructive work in the field of 


Compulsory Arbitration and Compulsory Investigation of Indus- industrial relations. 
trial enpeen——s ontains best arguments for and agama Employment Management—Of particular value to industrial 
these two closely allied subjects $2.25 executives who are interested in the human problem of 
National Defense, Vol. til—Contains arguments for and against management. $1.80 
general defense, increase of army and navy; military train- Modern Industrial Movements—Gives a unique cross-section of 
ing; oo military service; _ to some extent Dis- the important industrial movements of our time. $1.80 
armament and alternate mean of Peace Sf : : 
. : aay %¢ 3 cit : - ; $1.80 Problems of Labor—Presents various aspects of labor questions 
Closed Shop—Selected arguments used on both sides in_ the and experiments in labor relations. $1.80 
struggle between organized labor and capital $1.80 
etal mage Gunsrenip of on ore ; bn Leno a ty + “— his- !mployees’ Magazines for Factories, Offices and Business Organ- 
pty pe mt a ie ‘ae ro ge aad yeh “* — izations. Peter F. O’Shea. Full of practical ideas for house 
et ‘ Spe i I Be -j > “% re TLO¢ » é g . : : 
apse a rae ond eantet & - nell as aces haa a the organ editors, reporters, contributors and printers as well as 
‘ b hic : < it < ‘ st ‘ Cc - ) > ° ° 
. anage : > 2 > ant. .80 
railroads $1.50 for the manager —_ superintendent of the plant $1.8 
. . . . . . ‘ . . Ss Ire . i Te) .7 “] y, ™ > ~ Os > 
Americanization—Principles of Americanism; Essentials of ES Ne ee ee ae ee oe ee hon 
Americanization; Technic of Race Assimilation. $1.80 meee y " : , = 
, . 4 : ployment departments; and new steps in practice. $3.00 
Immigration—Covers the restriction of the European influx and - : ‘ — , ; 
the treatment accorded Asiatic immigrants already here, 2490 Business Books and Guide to Business Literature—<An In- 
$1.80 dex to the contents of books, magazines, pamphlets and 
directories dealing with every phase of business. $5.00 
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In preparation 


Disarmament. Taxation. Negro Question. 


MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS Ore oe 
DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES Sa . 
ha x The Toaster’s Hand- 


By SAVEL ZIMAND, member of the Bureau of Industrial Research; ee +A . 
, ; ‘ ‘ ;, book. Hundreds of 
Introduction by Prof. Charles A. Beard. : 





‘ eas ? ale . clean stories, quips and 
The subjects treated are [Trade Unionism, The Cooperative Movement, Co-Vlart- quit : 
nership, National Industrial Councils, The Plumb Plan, The Single Tax, Socialism, ee jokes appropriate for 
Syndicalism, Bolshevism and Anarchism rhe bibliographies are comprehensive oe ke various occasions ,- 
with brief descriptions of the more important works a 
“The summaries will serve the purpose of those who wish to know accurately the 4 ’ ranged by subject. 


basic principles, but have only a few moments in which to acquire them.”’—GEORGE 
I 1 
$1 50 


SOULE 
260 pages, cloth: $1.80. 


May we send these to you on 10 days’ approval? 
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il 
Anything You Want to Know Some Printed Page Can Tell You 
These Keys Will Find It 
If in a Book or Pamphlet When Tucked Away in a Magazine 








The four periodical indexes published by us will reveal to you the 
important articles in about 500 of the leading current journals: 
ReEADERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE—An index to 100 of the 

Ss ) £ rener: agazines 
You will find an extensive record of the books, pamphlets, gov- es popular 7 neral asec 
: : 7 : , NTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS covers about 190 American and 
iii ‘ ns, society reports, etc., on your subject. The ;.° ; pili: Secon fie a 
ernment publications, society ae . sae ert foreign journals devoted chiefly to humanities and science. 
ry ‘ S etic rs ject, au yr an title; 1e entries ‘ . or . 
irrangement is alphabetic by subject, author an ‘ _ e : “S AGRICULTURAL INDEX—covers 125 magazines and many government 
include number of pages, binding, publisher and price. The Pub- and college reports on agriculture. 
lishers’ Directory is at the back of each volume. INDUSTRIAL Arts INDEX—covers 150 scientific, technical and trade 
periodicals. 
. ‘ _ aa “ > oan PUP —_ a © 9 , , : 

Ask to see these catalogs at any library or bookstore; many of Your library should have these for your convenience; if they 

haven’t, ask us for a sample copy. 


Consult the Unrrep States CatTaLoa and its SUPPLEMENTS which 


ire brought up-to-date monthly by the CUMULATIVE Pook INDEX. 


them have been using these catalogs for years. 
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